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Wings 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


CROSS the frowning cliff 
Where the rent storm-cloud clings, 
Gleaming, as if with sun, 
A gull’s white wings. 


Where Life looms dark with doubt 
Is radiance divine, 
If bright above the storm 
Faith's pinions shine. 
SouTHwestT Harsor, ME. 
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Remembering Our Forgiveness 

Forgive and remember! That is the best rule. 
Forgive, and remember that you have forgiven. Far 
too many people forgive and forget. These are just 
the people who say that it is impossible for them to 
forget, as if this were a credit to them. The real 
trouble is that they do continually forget that they 
have forgiven. Every circumstance that brings the 
injury back to them finds them unmindful of the fact 
that they have forgiven it. They are irritated by 
memory of the wrong, instead of softened by remem- 
brance of their forgiveness of it. Other hearts cher- 
ish more accurately and acutely the tenderness of 
their forgiving than they do the irritation of the feel- 
ing of being wronged. Here is a remembering that 
is worth striving for. 
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The Father Who is Love 


No man knows the depths of God's love. Some- 
times we catch shining glimpses of it, and are sur- 
prised, though we should not be. We could learn, 
if we would, from our earthly parents’ love. A little 
fellow broke a tortoise-shell paper cutter belonging to 
his father. Overcome with grief and terror, he ran 
to his mother and told her, and asked what he could do 
about it. She lovingly said that the best thing she 
could think of would be to ‘‘tell father’’ when he came 
home from business that evening. But that was the 
hardest thing the boy could think of. It was a day 





of tedious suffering. Night came, and the little fellow 
summoned all his courage. He knew how his father 
prized that’paper cutter. He could think of nothing 
but the swift, terrible condemnation and punishment 
which he knew he deserved. Then he told his father. 
And the father's eyes just shone with love as he said, 
‘* Well, what of it? You'll try not to do it again, 
won't you?’’ Then the boy began to know his 
father. And in later years, when he had broken pre- 
cious gifts placed in his hands by the Father above, 
and looked only for the deserved condemnation and 
punishment, he began for the first time to know that 
Heavenly Father. For the Father's love would reach 
down and encompass him, and His voice would say, 
‘* You'll try not to do it again, won't you?’’ So we 
are forgiven and held close to the great heart of the 
Father who is Love. Why grieve him again ? 


x 
The Robbery of Poor Handwriting 


People who would recoil from ordinary thieving 
or burglary are often flagrant offenders in a form of 
dishonesty closely akin. We joke about our own 
poor handwriting, and groan over our friends’. But 
how many hours of precious time were stolen yester- 
day, do you suppose, out of the life of persons who 
spent from twice to five times as long over the deci- 
phering of letters as would have been necessary 
if their writers had been honestly careful instead 
of carelessly dishonest? Few persons look at the 
matter thus seriously, but that fact in no way lessens 
the moral responsibility of the offenders. A man 
who would not tolerate wasting another man’s time 
will write him a letter that, from its illegible hand- 
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The Higher Stan 


HE death of a western politician and man of busi- 
ness has fixed attention once more on the gulf 
between profession and practise which is too 

commonly seen in the lives of American Christians. 
That this man lived by the Golden Rule of doing to 
others as he would have them do to him, and applied 
this in both politics and business, is not what so im- 
presses the public imagination as does the fact of his 
success in both by following that maxim. He became 
a rich man by attaching to himself a body of work- 
men who knew that they were perfectly sure of his 
interest and his kindness. He won the confidence of 
his fellow-townsmen in the same way, and was twice 
elected to the highest office they had to give, because 
they knew him to be worthy of every confidence. No 
party was strong enough to shake that respect for the 
man, which was shown in his election in spite of that 
party which at other times had the majority. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that this 
man was a rare instance of high principle. Every 
one who has had an extensive knowledge of business 
men in this country has come upon those who were 
just as loyal to the Golden Rule as he was; and 
the number of such is on the increase both abso- 
lutely and relatively. There are men of business 
who have at heart the welfare of every man in their 
employment, who would be deeply grieved to hear of 
any of them coming to want, or going astray morally, 
and who have bound to themselves by indissoluble 
bonds those who have entered their service. There 
are politicians and political writers who have followed 
the highest standard of right in the discharge of their 
duties to the public, and have made sacrifices to 
maintain that level of action. What served to fix at- 
tention on this single case was an element of singu- 





writing, destroys time and temper alike. Every one 
not a paralytic can, no matter how old, learn to write 
clearly. Every one has a simple duty to write clearly. 
If it is a question of my time or my neighbor's, whose 
should be spent? Verily, it would not seem irrev- 
erent to say that for every illegible word that men 
shall write, they shall give account thereof in the day 
of judgment. 
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Holding Out 


It is easy to make a good beginning,—so easy, 
that perhaps this is the origin of the saying that ‘‘a 
good beginning makes.a bad ending.’’ While that 
saying has no truth in it, it is true that a good begin- 
ning never insures a good ending. ‘There is an ex- 
hilaration about beginnings that rarely lasts through 
to the end. Long before the end comes the glamor 
of the fresh start, the clean page, is gone, and the 
real test is on. So it is that in a race, as in all the 
rest of life, it is the man who has staying power that 
wins. 


‘* The time to succeed is when others, 
Discouraged, show traces of tire ; 
The battle is fought in the home-stretch, 
And won ’twixt the flag and the wire.’’ 


Perhaps. you are facing this test to-day. If so, be 
sure that the Devil is trying to persuade you that it is 
not worth while to hold out. He breaks down more 
people just here than at any other time. But there 
is Another who, with his legions of angels, is watch- 
ing, and hoping, and offering you strength to win. 
Hold out in his strength, whatever the cost. To- 
morrow you will know why it was worth while. 


dard in Business 


larity and even of eccentricity in the man’s character. 
He appealed to the American sense of humor not less 
than to the American sense of right, and thus ac- 
quired a prominence which was useful in some re- 
spects, but which may be misleading. He advertised 
himself and his virtues to the public in a way which was 
innocent and natural enough in him, but which would 
be impossible to most people of the same moral type. 

Yet it is undeniable that there is much in the busi- 
ness and the political life of the country which stands 
in sharp contrast to the assertion of the Golden Rule 
as a standard of mofal conduct. It is too often as- 
sumed that the one rule of action in both spheres is 
to get ahead of others as fast as you can, and, if not 
to go as far as the law will admit in sharp practise, at 
least not to stop at anything that will not lead men of 
your class to regard you as especially mean or exact- 
ing. This is true, indeed, of every other country 
under the sky, but it comes to the light in particularly 
ugly ways in a republic in which men are accumula- 
ting wealth at a rate without precedent. In certain 
quarters it is proclaimed as the true policy of life, and 
all that points the other way is regarded as ‘‘an 
iridescent dream.’’ It is, in fact, assumed that men 
can prosper only by shutting religious principle out 
of the six days of busy life, whatever they may do or 
profess on the seventh. 

Yet this man was but one of thousands who have 
risen to wealth by following the rule which requires 
them to be more careful of injuring other men than 
they are to keep other men from injuring themselves. 
Mr. Moody, as a business man, was an equally nota- 
ble example of this. Whatever he put his hand to 
in business prospered equally with his work fot his 
Master in winning souls ; and he was just as true a 
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Christian in selling shoes or purchasing real estate as 
he was in preaching the gospel. In fact, the world is 
constituted in the interests of the higher maxim of 
caring for the other man no less than for one’s self. 
Human relations are a large part of the success of 
life in any field, and it is by unselfishness that men 
are conciliated and attached. Other things being 
equal, that man has the best chance of what even the 
world accounts success who stands by the principle 
of laying at least as much stress upon other men's 
claims on him, as he does upon his claims on them. 

Of course, other things may not be equal. The 
finést principle may not compensate for blunders of 
judgment or for weakness of character in other direc- 
tions. We may even go farther and say that there 
are some for whom a kind Providence chooses failure 
rather than success, because they will not be able 
to endure prosperity in this world. But the princi- 
ple stands that the world is built for the unselfish, 
and in the long run it comes to them. The way in 
which the classes reached by every great religious 
awakening have risen, first to competence and then 
to wealth, as the Methodists have done, is a broad 
proof of this. 

Even in a material sense, therefore, nothing will be 
lost to America by the general acceptance of. the 
Golden Rule as the common maxim of business and 
political life. In other than material directions the 
gain would be inestimable. It would mean the 
elimination of worry out of our life as a nation, and 
no country under heaven suffers so much from it. 
When we take God into partnership with us, and 
count the honest work of each day a success in itself, 
then the lines will no longer deepen. around the 
eyes, and foreigners will cease to describe America as 
that country in which there is least want and least 
happiness. It would mean industrial peace between 
rich and poor, capitalist and laborer, by eliminating 
the envy of the latter and the greed and extravagance 
of the former. Both would cease the worship of 
things, and begin to find their happiness in the love 
of persons, in social and industrial attachments and 
affections, and in the service of man. 

All these things it will do, for they are part of the 
program of Jesus Christ, and enough unlikely things 
in that program have already been accomplished to 
make us sure of the rest. 
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Did Death Precede or Follow 
Man’s Creation ? 


Many a seemingly difficult question that is pro- 
pounded to Christian believers is easily met when 
considered, not from the doubter’s standpoint, but 
from the Creator's. An old question that has trou- 
bled more than one child of God is now raised by an 
earnest reader in Montana : 


The following statement was made me by a doubter, to 
which I could make no reply. It is claimed that death 
entered the world by sin. All the fossil remains prove that 
death was present before man's advent. I would be pleased 
if you could clear away the seeming conflict. 


That physical death existed on this planet before 
the advent of man is a fact ndw generally conceded, 
Yet we have the Apostle’s words that ‘‘ through one 
man sin entered into the world, and.death through 
sin.’’ The Death threatened to our first parents was 
not mere physical death, the simple dissolution of soul 
and body. This appears from the fact that it was de- 
clared to be the immediate penalty of sin: ‘‘In the 
day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.’’ 
Moses records this threat, and also records the 
offenders’ living long afterwards, with no sense of the 
penalty having been evaded or remitted. To one who 
lived in the close communion with God that the great 
lawgiver enjoyed, death was to him in some measure 
what it was in God's thought, —that is, the severance 
of spiritual communion with Him who had breathed 
into man's nostrils the breath of life. 

Death means ceasing to share the life of a higher 
than one’s self. Every particle of matter, as Henry 
Brooke says, is dead while it remains self-centered. 
It becumes alive when it comes under the influence 
of a life outside itself, and enters into the living har- 
mony of organic unity and growth which we call the 
universe. It then contributes to the beauty and use 
of things. An organism dies when its particles cease 
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to remain under the control of this unifying power 
and each particle falls back on its own center and 
passes out of unity with the rest. So, in the spiritual 
life, we are alive so long as we are in harmony and 
unity with God, and are living from a center outside 
ourselves, and are thus contributing our share to the 
spiritual beauty and use of the universe. This was 
the estate from which man fell into an isolation from 
God, and into a life from his own center, which is 
death. No change of bodily condition can make any 
alteration in that ; the dead spirit is dead still, though 
it passed through a hundred physical resurrections. 

That the Apostle used the word death in this larger 
sense habitually will be found by a close study of his 
writings. Thus he says, ‘‘the law of the Spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus made me free from the law of sin and 
of death,’ although we know that he lived in expecta- 
tion of the physical change we call death. In this he 
followed his and our Master, who declares that those 
who believe in him ‘‘ have passed out of death into 
life,"’ and that they shall never die. 

Sin has given physical death a terror which natu- 
rally did not belong to it, as involving the loss of those 
things out of which men have tried to make up a life 
that can do without God. For man, when without God, 
flies to the things which offer him comfort and distrac- 
tion, and which promise him at least forgetfulness of 
his misery. When death comes to take these allevia- 
tions of his pain away from him, and to launch him 
in his poverty and his nakedness on an unknown 
shore, he feels that it is a sentence of death indeed 
upon him. After having set his desire upon the 
world, he finds the world vanishing out of his reach, 
and he is left alone with his misery. Hence the hor- 
ror with which sin makes us shrink from physical 
death. Hence also our readiness to attach only the 
lower sense to the word where God and those who 
see in any true measure as he does are speaking of a 
more terrible reality,—of the severance not from the 
perishing joys of time and sense, but from the eternal 
gladness of those who are centered in God and live 
from him. It is this Death that was brought into the 
world by sin. 

x 


Who Converted England? 


Readers of keen historical appreciation have fol- 
lowed with more than ordifiary interest Professor 
Price's series of articles in The Sunday School 
Times, concluded on page 461 of this issue, on the 
origin and growth of our English Bible. Two weeks 
ago an inquiry concerning a point in one of his arti- 
cles on the history of the Church of England, raised 
by a Pennsylvania reader, was answered here. About 
the same time a stanch New York defender of two 
Irish heroes wrote to the Editor to ask that further 
comment than Professor Price's limited space per- 
mitted be given to another question raised by the 
senies. The New York inquirer’s interesting letter is 
as follows : 


In your Notes on Open Letters will you not kindly supple- 
ment some words of Professor Price that, as they stand, con- 
vey an erroneous impression? He says of St. Augustine, in 
the first paragraph of his excellent contribution to the issue of 
May 21: ‘In A.D. 597 he landed at Kent, and the forces he 
set at work—the missionaries from Rome and Ireland— 
preached the gospel to the whole island by the close of the 
seventh century."’ This language seems to imply that the 
missionaries from Ireland labored under the direction of Au- 
gustine. Your readers, I am sure, would be interested by 
your luminous comments on St. Columba, who founded Iona 
in A.D. 565, thirty years before the landing of St. Augustine ; 
upon Aidan of Lindisfarne ; and in general upon that ancient 
British Church, of which, and not of Rome, in learning, in 
missionary zeal, and in all the Christian graces, Columba and 
Aidan were the product, heroes unsurpassed in any age, 
whose memories should be cherished by all English-speaking 
peoples, especially by all Irishmen. 


Professor Price himself responds to this request in 
the following communication : 


It is certainly gratifying to learn that The Sunday School 
Times’ readers are taking enough interest in my articles to 
read them critically. My statement quoted by your corre- 
rE is too condensed to give the whole truth. In fact, it 
should have been worded more carefully than it is, to state the 
case exactly. 

It is true that Ireland was the Christian country of (mod- 
ern) Great Britain in the fifth century. St. Patrick was the 
means of the conversion of practically all of Ireland between 
432 and 465, the date of his death. 

About 430 a Briton by the name of Nynias began to do 
mission work among the Celtic Picts and Scots of Caledonia. 
After his death, his converts largely relapsed into heathenism. 
This work begun by Nynias was resumed by Crimthan, an 
Irishman, whose name was changed by his friends to Columba 
because of his dove-like nature. The > > of the Scots and 
Picts having granted him the island of lona, he embarked 
there in 563 with twelve of his pupils. Here he established a 
monastery and a church, and from here as a center he became 
the means of the conversion of all Caledonia. In virtue of his 
office as abbot of the monastery of Iona, he was superintend- 
ent of all the churches and monasteries of Caledonia. The 
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work he did rivaled that which had been done in Ireland in 
amount, in character of converts, and in permament religious 
institutions established. He died in 597, the year of the 
landing in Kent of St. Augustine and his forty monks. Their 
success in winning converts to Christianity was at first phe- 
nomenal. But the haughty spirit of Augustine told against 
him and his cause. After a very checkered existence or suc- 
cess, Christianity was introduced into Northumbria, the most 
— state of the heptarchy of that day. The wife of Kin 

win of Edinburgh, daughter of Bertha, queen of Kent, too 
with her Paulinus, a Christian monk, whose influence and 
power later made him Bishop of York, and the Pope sent him 
the pallium. 

When King Edwin fell in battle in 633, before the heathen 
king of Mercia, Paulinus was compelled to flee, and the Nor- 
thumbrian Church was almost extinguished. Oswald, the 
former king of Northumbria, whom Edwin had expelled, now 
restored Northumbria'sindependence. Oswald, when a youth, 
had been educated by the monks on the island of Iona, and 
early sought to restore the shattered Christian churches of his 
land. The monks of Iona sent one of their number, the noble 
Aidan, to the court of Northumbria. Oswald was at first his 
interpreter. Aidan's success was almost unparalleled, Oswald 
founded an Episcopal see in the island of Lindisfarne. By the 
aid of other missionaries from Iona, the whole of North Eng- 
land was soon converted to Christianity. Irish missionaries 
soon joined workers from Iona, and in 660 ‘‘ all parts of the 
heptarchy had adopted Christianity, except Kent,—which re- 
mained faithful to. Rome,—and adopted the ancient British 
confession '’ (Kurtz, ‘' Church History,'’ I, 277). 

‘These statements cover the case referred to. You see it's a 
long story. Augustine’s monks penetrated as far as Caledonia, 
as far as Edinburgh, but their cause was almost annihilated, 
and replaced by lona monks, who were very successful. 


Those who have followed Professor Price’s stimu- 
lating and scholarly narrative of the history of the 
English Bible will welcome the announcement that 
the series of articles will be made permanently avail- 
able by their early publication in book form by The 
Sunday School Times Company. 
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Marion Lawrance’s Grosser 
Kurfurst Question Box 


Mr. Lawrance, while on the Jerusalem cruise on the Grosser Kur- 
fiirst, was a with questions on many phases of organized and local 
Sunday-school work. They were of such general interest that a few 
of them are given herewith. 











What is the best book on the organized Sunday-school work ? 

There is no best book. The reports of the Field Workers’ 
conferences are all good. Likewise the reports of the 
International conventions. ‘* Timothy Standby ”’ (50 cents) 
is also helpful. All of these books may be had of The 
Sunday School Times Co. 

When there is a scarcity of competent teachers, and appar- 
ently no material to make them of, what would you do? 

Do the best you can. Have larger classes and fewer 
teachers. Begin to select the brightest of your boys and 
girls, and put them into a teacher-training class, for the 
purpose of becoming teachers later, There is no royal 
road to success in this line. 





What shall be done with a county president who will not act 
in his position? Shall he be removed? If so, who shall re- 
move him? 

No one should ever be elected to the position of county 
president who does not first agree to serve. If on any 
account he positively declines to serve, then the vice- 
president or some other officer should call the executive 
committee together, and choose some one else in his place. 





How can we secure attendance at local conventions and 
institutes ? 

First, have a good program prepared at least six weeks 
in advance. Have notices given, if possible, in all the 
churches and Sunday-schools every Sunday for at least 
four weeks before the convention. See that a copy of the 
program, neatly printed, with a request to attend, is put 
into the hands of every officer and teacher several weeks 
before the convention. Repeat this same operation the 
week before the convention, Talk it up. Walk it up. 





How can we induce a more general attendance upon the 
summer schools of Sunday-school methods ? 

State and provincial secretaries would do well to write 
to those in charge of the summer schools, and secure a 
quantity of the programs and announcements. Send these 
with personal letters, or at least with printed notices, to 
those you desire to reach. Urge your county officers to 
do the same. An official letter, even though printed, call- 
ing attention to the necessity and helpfulness of such 
schools, will do much good. 





In a city of fifty thousand or more is a superintendents’ 
union a good thing, and what should be the program for a 
monthly meeting ? 

Yes, I would have a superintendents’ union in a city of 
that size if possible, but I would not have monthly meet- 
ings. Five meetings a year would be better. At two of 
these meetings I would have eminent speakers from out- 
side of the city, if I could. At the other meetings have 
local problems discussed by the local members. Social 
features, with a supper before the regular meeting, are 
always beneficial when properly conducted. 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 4 
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FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE YOUNGER ONES 





The Second Year’s 
Beginners’ Course 


hildren of the primary department under the age 
of six were never so well provided for as since the intro- 
duction of the Beginners’ Course of Bible Study, which 
was put forth by the American Section of the International 
Lesson Committee in December, 1901. The original course 
was for one year, and being a progressive one, it called for 
the first lesson to be taught on the first Sunday of Septem- 
ber. As the Committee was unable to issue the schedule 
of lessons until the end of the year, lesson help publishers 
found it impossible to prepare helps for the use of teachers 
until the beginning of 1902. The progressive nature of 
the course itself precluded the use of the first four months’ 
lessons, and teachers were first given help for their work 
on Lesson No. 18, to be taught on the third Sunday of 
January, in The Sunday School Times of January 4, 1902, 
when weekly teaching hints by George H. Archibald were 
begun, and were continued to the end of March. Then 
quarterly booklets were issued until the end of this one 
year’s course. In the meantime, the American Section of 
the Committee was instructed by the Denver Convention to 
issue a new two years’ course for beginners, and The Sun- 
day School Times Co. prepared helps for the first half of 
this course in book form at fifty cents. As the year for 
beginners starts in September, a second volume of the 
Beginners’ Course now becomes necessary, and it is a 
pleasure to announce that the second half of the two years’ 
Course, published uniform with the first volume, is in press 
for the use of teachers in time for their preparation of 
the lesson for September 4, 1904. 
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Two Plans for the Primary Review 


The quarterly review is a sore puzzle oftentimes to teach- 
ers of little children. They are accustomed to telling but 
one story and impressing but one truth at a time, so to talk 
over twelve stories with their diverse teachings, without 
confusing the small minds is not an easy task. 

One of the best plans in reviewing any quarter’s work is 
to group all the stories around the review Golden Text, or, 
if it is too long and hard, around one thought which has 
been made prominent in the twelve lessons, and carried 
out for this very purpose. 

The September review may easily be one great proof of 
how the Lord was ‘‘ merciful and gracious ’’ in the days 
of long ago ; how he cared for his people, even when they 
and their kings did evil, granting them time and man 
warnings ; how, in the individual lives of Asa, Jehosha- 
phat, Obadiah, Elijah, and others, he was ‘‘ merciful and 
gracious.’’ After the stories are carefully looked over 
with this one thought in mind, his mercy and kindness to 
people of this day may be brought out; what he does for 
the just and the unjust, and what special mercies come to 
Christians. Then the children will be ready to recount 
their own blessings, and the lesson may end beautifully in 
thanksgiving. 

Another plan which has worked well for me, but which is 
not original, and may not be given twice to the same class, 
is that of the empty picture-frame, talking the pictures into 
it, while the children recall the names and simple facts. 

Our love for pictures and for pretending them (children 

lay many games of this kind) is a good point of contact. 
Sock of the innumerable word-pictures the Bible contains, 
more than may be found in any other book, but show that 
since the people in those days did not know how to make 
photographs, or even to draw and paint as they can now, 
we have none that are really true pictures. 

Just here may I suggest that for many reasons children 
ought to know that the pictures on their charts and cards, 
especially those of the Christ, are all imaginary. 

** But the Bible gives us words so clear and true that 
each of us can make our own,’’ the teacher may say. 
‘¢ Suppose we think back over the wonderful stories we 
have had lately, and pretend they are pictures in this 
frame.’’ 

A large frame should be sketched upon the blackboard 
as she speaks, and she must not forget the cord and hook 
from which it hangs. Then, standing back and looking 
into the frame, she may begin in this way : 

**T see a king sitting upon a fine throne, It has marble 
steps, and a big, high-backed chair made of gold. He is 
a young man, and he has ona purple robe like all kings 
wore in those days, and a beautiful crown is on his head. 
On one side of the throne I see a crowd of old men, and 
on the other side a lot of young men, but the king is send- 
ing the old men away. Who do yod suppose he is? ’’ 

The children will be aching to exclaim ‘‘ Rehoboam !”’ 

*« Do the old men look sad or happy?’’ ‘* Why?”’ 

The rest of the picture is quickly supplied by the chil- 
dren. Then, as a bit of realism (to be done but once or 
twice, however), let the teacher seize an eraser and rub it 
lightly over the space within the frame, and then take up 
the next ‘‘ picture.”’ 


The scene of Elijah watching the God-sent ravens ap- 
proach will appeal particularly to the little folks, but every 
lesson in this quarter, unless it be the last one, can be 
vividly recalled in this manner. Such Golden Texts as the 
children fully understand may be woven in by them or the 
teacher, or she may repeatedly bring in the quarter’s text 
as suggested in the plan above. 

This review requires some dramatic ability in the teacher, 
enough of detail to make the pictures real and attractive, 
and vivid word-painting ; but these things are well worth 
the study of everyone who would talk to imaginative little 
children.—Zee McCrae, Birmingham, Ala. 


< 


Hints from a Country Class 


Rocking Chairs 

In the gallery of the church where I take my class every 
Sunday morning, there are a dozen or more little rocking 
chairs. The children sit in these, and find them much 
more comfortable than the high church-benches, their feet 
resting on the floor, and when that restless feeling over- 
takes them (as it does every healthy child after sitting still 
a short time), they can quietly rock themselves backward 
and forward, without making any noise or shifting their 
position. I believe I owe to the rocking chairs not a 
little of the credit for the good attention I get. The only 
trouble with us is that we have not enough to accommo- 
date all, when the number gets up into the twenties. We 
are talking of getting more. They are not expensive. If 
you haven’t them already, try them, primary teachers. 
If you have no gallery, curtain off a corner of the church, 
and place them there. 


Singing Softly 

One difficulty where there is but one room for the whole 
school is that the little ones are obliged to accompany the 
rest in the opening exercises. They understand little or 
nothing of what is being read or sung. 

Before we come downstairs, if we have any time left 
after the lesson, we have singing in the class,—very softly, 
so as not to disturb the rest of the school downstairs; and 
I use this opportunity to teach the meaning of the hymns. 
Children do not understand half the hymns they sing, 
especially those with figurative language. I read of a 
little girl who came home from Sunday-school one day, and 
asked her mother to ‘ please sing the Biscuit Song.’’ The 
mother could not think what she meant. ‘‘ The one about 
gems,—Graham gems !’’ she said. She meant the hymn 
‘* When he cometh,’’ where each verse ends with ‘‘ Bright 

* gems for his crown.’’ She had not grasped the meaning 
of any part of the hymn, but the word ‘‘gem’’ had caught 
her ear, and had stayed with her; and she knew but the 
one meaning of that word. 


Blackboard Pictures 

The scholars sit in semicircle tiers facing the blackboard. 
I use a blackboard in preference toa map. There is too 
much on the face of a map; the children get lost in the 
confusion of names. The name of the particular place 
about which you wish to speak is not distinguishable from 
the surrounding ones. And then often you wish to draw 
some object on the spot where a town or village is situated, 
For instance, in the healing of the man sick with the palsy, 
under or above the name ‘** Capernaum’’ we draw an Ori- 
ental house with its flat roof, and four men letting their 
companion down ‘through the tiling.’’ This helps the 
children to associate events with places, and vice versa. 
Do not think that I am an artist. A very rough sketch 
has to serve the purpose in my case, but it usually meets 
the requirement.—Zizsie E. Smith, Burford, Ont. 


~ 
The Evolution of a Primary Department 


In one of the loveliest river valleys of Iowa there lies a 
little village whose population, all told, numbers less than 
a thousand. It has three churches and the Sunday-schools 
of the village had existed from year to year in much the 
same sluggish fashion as the churches with which they 
were connected, 

One summer there came to the little village a widow 
who for years before her marriage had been a primary 
teacher in the public schools of a neighboring town. She 
attended the church and Sunday-school of her own denomi- 
nation, and, seeing the few little children who came gath- 
ered in classes in the audience room of the church, and 
receiving no special attention or care, her mother-heart and 
teacher-heart—the two are not so very different, after all, 
—went out to the poor little, tired, hungry lambs of the 
flock, and she asked permission to be allowed to teach 
them by themselves, in the little room set apart for the 
ptayer-meetings and the gatherings of the Christian En- 
deavor Society. 

Her request was at first opposed, but the teacher perse- 
vered, and, gaining the support of some of the mothers, car- 
ried her point, and began work with the primary department. 


In this room there were general 
exercises at opening and closing 
suited to the age and capacity of 
the children. After the opening 
exercises, before beginning the lesson, the children marched 
around the room and back to their places, —for the teacher 
had learned by experience that it is very hard for small chil- 
dren to sit still for any length of time. Refreshed by this 
exercise, the children were ready to give interested atten- 
tion to the lesson of the day. 

Soon help was needed, because of increasing numbers. 
The teacher became superintendent of the primary depart- 
ment, and began training her assistants. ‘The children 
were now grouped into classes for the lesson, which at 
some time during the session was summed up by the super- 
intendent, and every Sunday the lesson of the previous 
week was recalled by skilful questioning of the children, 

There was much singing in this room, and much intelli- 
gent memorizing of Scripture. The children were very 
careful about regular attendance, knowing that any absent 
child would be missed and asked for by the superintendent, 
and rare indeed were the occasions when a child remained 
away without some other child being able to give a good 
reason for the absence. 

About a year after the primary department of this school 
was organized, it was my privilege to be a visitor on quar- 

.terly review day. The exercise was most interesting, and 
the readiness, intelligence, and interest with which the 
children told the story of the quarter’s lessons, recited the 
Golden Texts, and occasional appropriate bits of verse, 
would have put to the blush most of the Bible classes with 
which I am acquainted. 

The good work still goes on in the school ; the other 
two churches have adopted the same plan; the whole vil- 
lage regards that primary department with pride and 
pleasure ; and other villages in the county look upon it as 
a model to be studied and imitated. Who could estimate all 
the good that has come, and is coming, from this work so 
quietly and unobtrusively begun, and so efficiently carried 
on ?— Caroline Sheldon, Des Moines, Lowa. 


b 4 
Mrs. Barnes’s Question Box 


The International Primary and Junior Secretary, Mrs. J. W. 
Barnes, will conduct the Question Box for primary and junior 
teachers that appears in every third-of-the-month issue on this 
page. Questions on any problem of elementary Sunday-school 
work may be addressed to Mrs. J. W. Barnes, The Sunday School 
Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





OGDEN, UTAH.—Somewhere I have seen advertised paper 
dolls illustrative of people in foreign lands. Can you help me 
locate it ?—L. S. 

They are published by the Women’s Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Board, Tremont Temple, Boston, at 10 cents a 
set. 


PUEBLO, COLO.—Would you teach the Doxology to the 
children of primary age ?—N. O. T. 

Yes, take about four weeks to it, one line a week. De- 
velop it as you would the lesson of the day, and, after the 
children have the idea, teach the words, and, if there is time, 
fit the words to the music, but do not let them sing it 
through until the whole verse has been taught and under- 
stood. This is one of the songs which I should always 
have the children sing standing. 


MARION, IND.—I want to use ascrap-book for the music in 
the primary department. What songs shall I put in? How 
shall I plan the book ?—J. I. C. 

Divide the book by subjects, such as ‘* Thanksgiving,’’ 
‘* Praise,’’ ‘* Offering,’’ ‘‘ Prayer,’’ ‘** Special Days,’’ etc. 
Then, in pasting your songs in, leave room under each 
subject, so that your book may grow and your collection 
be valuable. It is a good rule not to paste any song in the 
book until tried and found helpful. Keep extra songs in 
another place until tried. Be careful to indicate book or 
source from which song is clipped, and in the case of 
special days, such as Christmas, Children’s Day, etc., the 
date on which the song was publicly used. 


BALTIMORE.—Where can I find a series of temperance texts 
which give both negative and positive teaching? I have had 
them, but cannot now find them, and they are not in the series 
of lessons issued by the National Society.—T. R. D. 

You probably refer to the arrangement of temperance 
texts in the supplemental lessons for juniors in ‘‘ Outlines 
of Graded Supplemental Lessons for the Elementary 
Grades,’’ issued by the International Primary Department. 
They are arranged with the idea of developing the thought 
along three lines in a progressive manner, and, while giving 
the negative command, giving also the positive suggestion 
and teaching. They could be developed briefly, or over 
an extended period, according to circumstances. The texts 
referred to are: Responsibility for one’s self (Prov. 23 : 
29-32; 1 Cor. 3: 16, 17), responsibility for one’s neighbor 
(Hab. 2: 15, first clause; Matt. 22 : 39), responsibility for 
one’s country (Hab, 2: 12; Prov. 16:8; 14: 34). 
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Booker Washington’s First Sunday- 
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School Teacher—By Max Bennett Thrasher 


NE Sunday noon I happened to stand beside 
Booker T. Washington in the great and 
beautiful chapel which the Tuskegee stu- 
dents have built to accommodate their de- 
votional exercises, and watched the young 

negro men and women, —nearly a thousand of them, 

—file out to their respective Sunday-school class 
rooms, 

‘¢ When did you first begin to go to Sunday-school, 
Mr. Washington?’’ I asked. ‘Do you remember 
anything about the Sunday-schools of your boy- 
hoed ?"’ 

The principal of Tuskegee stopped to think a mo- 
ment, and then said : ‘One sunny Sunday forenoon, 
not very long after my mother and her family had 
moved to Malden, in the coal-mining country of 
West Virginia, I was playing marbles in the road 
with some other boys when a colored man came along 
—he seemed old to me then, but he could not have 
been, for he is still living—and asked us if we did 
not want to go to Sunday-school. I did not know 
what a Sunday-school was, but he told us something 
about it. I went with him, and had my introduction 
that day to a Sunday-school service.’’ 

The ‘old man’’ to whom Mr. Washington re- 
ferred is ‘‘Father’’ Rice, the retired pastor of the 
little colored Baptist church in Malden, West Vir- 
ginia, which Mr. Washington joined when he was 
fourteen years old, and of which he is still a member. 
For more than half a century Father Rice has preached 
the gospel in the Kanawha valley,—preached it so 
simply, so earnestly, and so honestly—and lived it so 
sincerely—that he has gained the respect of every one, 
and has been enabled to go up and down the river 
valley preaching and organizing churches as perhaps 
no other man would have been able to do. 

One day in the autumn of 1901 I was in Malden 
with Mr. Washington, and went with him to call on 
his old pastor. It was just coming on evening of a 
perfect September day, and I can imagine few scenes 
more beautiful than the Kanawha valley at such a 
time. On each side of the valley the West Virginia 
hills rose steep, green-wooded, and near at hand, 
leaving between them barely room for the river and 
the railroad, with here and there a settlement strung 
up and down the river-bank. As we walked down to 
the old minister's house we faced the west, and the 
river valley opening before us showed a wonderful 
vista of golden sunset sky, across which wreaths of 
black smoke drifted from a passing railway train. In 
one place, sharply outlined against the sky, was the 
huge old stone chimney of a galt furnace at which Mr. 
Washington as a boy had worked. The tanks and 
vats and pump-house have been gone for years ; only 
the chimney remains, standing now in a corn-field. 

o 

As we went along, Mr. Washington pointed out 
other familiar scenes of his childhood to me,—the 
site of the first school he went to ; the site of the old 
church in which was held the Sunday-school he had 
told me of ; the mouth of the coal mine in which as a 
boy he had been a mule driver and miner's helper ; 
the house which was the home of that Mrs. Viola 
Ruffner, whose thorough training of him in neatness 
and honesty he has always felt so grateful for ; and 
the building in which he taught school for three years 
after be had graduated from Hampton. 

‘When I was a boy,’’ said Mr. Washington, ‘I 
used to look up at these hills here, and wonder what 
was behind them. I used to wish that I could climb 
up to the top of the highest one, so that I could see 
what was in the great world on the other side.’’ I 
thought to myself, as he said this, that if ever a man 
had got his wish it was he. 

Father Rice lives by the side of the river, in a little 
house so old and weather-beaten that it looks as if one 
strong gust of wind would blow it into the Kanawha. 
The old minister and ‘‘ Mary,’ his wife, who is blind 
now, have lived there for forty years. The place is 
home to them, and they love it as they do no other 
place in the world. They have a son living in a city 
not far away who would be glad to furnish them a 
comfortable home there, but no amount of urging has 
been sufficient to induce them to leave the old house. 

Just as we were nearing the house, a neatly-dressed 
young colored woman rode up on a bicycle. She 
was the old man's granddaughter, at that time teach- 
ing the regular term of public school for colored 





pupils in the village. The schoolhouse was not far 
away, a comfortable and convenient building. 

And yet easily within the memory of Mr. Washing- 
ton—and he is a man still young—the first imperfect 
attempt at a colored school which had ever been 
known of in that vicinity was made in that same vil- 
lage. Truly, times have changed. 

The old preacher saw us coming, and met us in the 
yard. He had not expected us,—did not even know 
that Mr. Washington was in town,—but there was 
nothing of embarrassment in his manner, and no 
apologies for the every-day working clothes which he 
was wearing. We went into the living room of the 
old house so that ‘‘Mary’’ might enjoy the visit 
also. 

The attitude of the two men toward each other was 
extremely interesting to me, and I studied them 
closely all the time they were together. Father Rice 
is evidently very proud of Mr. Washington, and of 
the fact that the early religious life of so famous a 
man developed under his training ; but with all his 
deference to Mr. Washington's fame and ability there 
showed an unconscious—for no one could see the old 
preacher and not realize that he is a thoroughly mod- 
est man—touch of authority, the authority which a 
lifetime of honest Christian labor gives to every good 
minister, be he ever so unlearned and unknown, to- 
ward any person whose life he has influenced, and 
who is still a member of his flock, be that person ever 
so learned or famous. 

On the other hand, Mr. Washington's manner to- 
ward the old man was singularly beautiful. I have 
seen him the honored guest of distinguished doctors 
of divinity more than once, but I never saw one of 
them to whom he listened with more interest, or to 
whom he showed more deference, than to this old 
colored minister in his cabin home. 

# 

After Mr. Washington went away, I stayed for some 
time longer to have the old man tell me something 
about the early life of bothof them. Asked if he had 
been a slave, the old man said : ‘*‘ Yes, I was a slave 
in Virginia. I seem, as avery small child, to remem- 
ber a short, dark woman who, I imagine, was my 
mother, but if so, I never knew anything of her at any 
later date. I grew up on a small plantation, and was 
kindly treated. When I was a young man I was sold. 
The reason for this sale was that the family had got 
into debt in some way, and it was decided to sell one 
of the slaves to pay this debt. The man who bought 
me was a dealer in slaves, who bought and sold them 
as a speculation, and I was taken by him to Rich- 
mond to be sold again. I was kept in Richmond for 
some time, one of a considerable number gathered 
there for that purpose. We were kindly enough 
treated, and not closely confined. I remember that 
when a customer came a negro rang a bell to summon 
us together to be looked over. If we liked the looks 
of a man, we used to try to get him to buy us. I was 
finally bought by a man from this place. He was a 
good man, who always treated me well. I liked his 
looks from the first, and was glad when he bought 
me. He was a man who did not own many slaves, 
and he bought me as an investment. Most of the 
time he worked me in the mines or about the town. 
I never was hard worked. I had such a ‘‘stunt’’ to 
do, and when that was done for the day, I could do 
as I pleased. 

‘¢This owner died, and I was sold again. This 
last time I sold myself. The estate of the man who 
had died was to be settled. I went to a man whom 
I knew, and told him I wanted him to buy me, and 
he did. That was not long before the War, and in 
time, of course, I was free."’ 

I asked the old man if he ever had thought of run- 
ning away into Ohio or Canada. ‘‘ Sometimes at 
night,"’ he said, ‘‘ I would look up at the north star, 
and think that, if I was sure of getting off all right, I 
might like to go; but I always got along pretty well 
here, and after I was married I didn’t want to leave. 
Besides that, I thought I could see how things were 
going, even before the War broke out, and I made up 
my mind that if I stayed right along here, and did as 
I ought to do, I would be all right.’’ ‘ 

It will delight the hearts of Tuskegee students to 
know that their much-loved and respected principal, 
as a boy, was not altogether letter-perfect in deport- 
ment himself. Father Rice reports him—although 
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one of the best-intentioned boys possible at heart—as 
being decidedly lively at times ; and told of one par- 
ticular instance when ‘‘ Booker'’ substituted a read- 
ing-book for a Testament as his seat-mate rose to read 
one day in Sunday-school, to the surprise of the 
school and the confusion of the boy. 

«I baptized Mr. Washington myself, right down 
there,’’ the old man said, leading me to the door of 
the cabin and pointing to where the Kanawha river 
slipped silently by in the starlight. ‘‘ He was about 
fourteen years old, but he was old for his years. He 
was so reliable, and was able to read and write so 
much better than most of our people, that not long 
after that he was made the clerk of the church. The 
old records of the church still show the entries which 
he made then.”’ 

This church, organized by Father Rice, has had 
a continuous existence for many years. It has a 
younger pastor now, but the old minister still 
preaches occasionally. The colored Baptist churches 
of the district, many of which Father Rice organized, 
contribute regularly for his support—not as a matter 
of necessity, but as a duty and a pleasure. I talked 
with the Rev. Dr. H. C. Payne of Huntington— 
probably the best-known colored Baptist clergyman 
in the state, and one of the most prominent in the 
denomination—about Father Rice, and he spoke of 
him in the highest terms, both of his character as a 
man and of his simplicity and power as a preacher, 
free almost entirely, as he said he was, from the arti- 
ficial mannerisms of so many of the preachers of his 
race. ‘*He has gone up and down the Kanawha 
valley,"’ said Dr. Payne, ‘‘often when no one else 
could or would have gone, preaching Christ and a 
godly life, and living what he has preached.”’ 

When I rose to go, the old man came out with me, 
‘«Let me lead you to the road,’’ he said ; and I was 
glad to have him, for it was dark, coming out from 
the cabin, and there were obstacles—there usually 
are—in Southern cabin yards. 

When I was safely started in the highway, I turned 
to look back. The sky was cloudless, and above the 
hills back of the cabin the north star shone bright 
and steady. I thought of the times when the old 
man had looked at this star, so many years before, 
and that perhaps it was providential that he did not 
heed its invitation, so that Mr. Washington's early 
life might have the influence of his character and 
teaching. 

** Good-night !’’ I cried. 

**Good-night !’’ the old man’s voice came back 
through the darkness. ‘‘God bless you, and keep 
you, and cause his face to shine upon you.”’ 

I bowed my head in the starlight to add, ‘‘ Amen !"’ 

TUSKEGEE, ALA, 





Why Chris and Minnie Picked 
Berries 


By Mrs. Celia M. Stone 


“ H, MAMA! there's twenty children want to 
come out to Swanzey and stay two weeks, so 
they said in Sunday-school to-day ; and they 

want us folks to take ’em and care for em so they'll 

get strong and well. Can't we take one, mama?’’ 

Mrs. Goodwill looked at Chris and Minnie, her 
only children, then around her bare room, and her 
eyes rested on the sweet face of the almost helpless 
grandmother. Not for anything should any of them 
know how hard she worked for four. Could she take 
a fifth? But she smiled as she said, ‘‘I don’t see 
where we could put one, for every bed is full now, 
Chris.’’ 

«« I'd sleep on the floor and give up my bed. She 
would like mine, I know,"’ replied Chris. 

Another tack must be taken, so Mrs. Goodwill 
said, ‘Perhaps she wouldn't like bread and milk 
as well as you and Minnie do. Then what should 
we do?”’ 

«*Oh, I know she would. She couldn't help it, 
and we'd play out doors most all the time so as not 
to tire grandma.”’ 

And now thetruth must be told. ‘‘ Chris, it would 
cost me a dollar, at least, to take one, and I must pay 
for a barrel of flour and some wood right away. I! 
wish { could take one for your sake and for Minnie’s, 
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but I can’t. We will do our best, and perhaps some 
time we can help the little waifs."’ 

‘Chris went out and sat down on the doorstep. 
Soon Minnie joined him. They were almost insep- 
arable. They talked a long time, and decided to earn 
the dollar in some way. ‘‘ Let's pick some berries 
to-morrow after mama goes away and we've weeded 
the garden and tidied up the house. We'll pick a 
lot for mama, and then let's pick some and sell 
them.”’ 

««Who'd buy ‘em ?’’ asked Minnie. 

«« Dunno ; they say they are terrible plenty, but 
we can try. I'll go to Miss Stevens.’’ 

‘« What, up to that great big house with the marble 
steps? I don't dare to, Chris."’ 

«Well, I do, Minnie, if you'll go too, and help 
carry the. pail. It may be very heavy.’’ But down 
under his light blouse there was a curious feeling 
when he thought of going to the fine house. He 
hoped he wasn’t going to be sick. : 

Next morning the little cottage was astir very early. 
Mrs. Goodwill would be away all day, and the chil- 
dren always liked to see her in the morning as long 
as they could. As they gave their mother a good-by 
kiss she said, ‘‘ After the garden is weeded and the 
house tidied up you may go berrying. If you get as 
many as yesterday I will put them up this evening. 
It will help out in the winter wonderfully,’’ and away 
she went. ; 

The children went to work with a will. Once Chris 
called out, ‘‘ How are you getting on, Minnie? Are 
you most ready to go?’’ . ; 

«Yes, I'm washing the big dishes first this morn- 
ing. It won't take long to do the little ones. Then 
I'll have the wipers and the dishrag to wash and 
hang out. The beds are all done. How's the 
weeds ?”’ 

‘« There's lots this morning. More’n ever, I guess. 
I take the little ones outfirst. Then I can pull the big 
ones in no time. I guess 1 must water the cabbages. 
Save the dish water, Minnie ; that'll save time and 
pumpin’.’’ 

Everything was done very nicely when they asked 
their grandmother if she could spare them, and if 
they might take some bread and butter and stay all 
day, if they found good picking. She always said yes 
to Chris and Minnie, but added, ‘‘I wouldn't take 
such big pails, dears. You'll get tired all out with 
them.”’ 

Away they went, and found the berries very plenty. 
They agreed to pick their mother’s first, and then pick 
on ‘‘the dollar ones,'’ as they called them. 

They picked a long time even after they had eaten 
their dinner. Then Chris said, ‘‘ Let's start for home, 
now. We'll come again to-morrow. Mother will be 
away now for three days. There's a good three quarts 
there, and we'll take them to Miss Stevens. They 
don't take ’em at the stores any more."’ 

When they went up the broad walk, Chris was a 
wonder to Minnie. How did he dare to go to such 
an elegant house to sell berries ? 

‘‘You goin’ to the front door, Chris?’’ timidly 
asked Minnie. 

‘Of course not,"’ replied Chris. ‘‘ Folks buy bet- 
ter at the back door."’ 

In answer to the low rap a stately woman appeared. 
When Chris offered them, she said : ‘‘ They are very 
nice, clean-looking berries."’ 

‘«They are clean. We washed up extra when we 
picked ’em.""—. 

‘*Do you want to sell them all ?'’ inquired Miss 
Stevens. 

‘*We don't want to sell them in the biggest pail. 
They are for mother. These are the dollar ones.’’ 

‘* What! you don’t mean to ask a dollar’ for three 
quarts ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, ma’am’’ ; and then Chris remembered 
to have heard a countryman say to his mother, «* Pay 
me what you think they're wuth, and take ‘em, 
Madam,’’ and he made the same remark to Miss 
Stevens, adding, ‘Why we call’em the dollar ones 
is because Minnie and me want to earn a dollar."’ 

‘* Wouldn't you like to earn more than a dollar ?"’ 
asked Miss Stevens. 

‘*Oh, no; a dollar ll pay for the bread and milk 
for one of the fresh air children, and that’s what we 
want to do."’ 

‘«T'll take these,’’ said the stately lady, ‘and you 
may bring me all you can,"’ but there was a tremor 
in her voice that Chris could not understand. 

In a few days the children surprised their mother 
with the dollar, and Mrs. Goodwill went to the com- 
mitte@ to sav that she would take one of the waifs. 

“Won't it be too hard for you, Mrs. Goodwill, 
with all your care, to have one ?"’ asked one of the 
commattee, who knew her. 
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«*No, it is the children’s plan, and they have 
earned enough to care for one, I think. I could not 
disappoint them for anything.”’ 

A week later one of the committee said to a friend, 
««] think it’s the berries that have done it. At first 
no one was willing to take any of the twenty. Only two 
had agreed to take two of them when those Goodwill 
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children wanted one so much they picked berries 

enough to pay the board of one, and now.there are 

homes open for forty. Miss Stevens wants four of 

them, and the farmers keep coming into town and 

offering to take them. I'm going to write for them to 

send us fifty. It's all Chris and Minnie’s work.’ 
GorHAM, MAINE. 
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Where Our English Bible Came From 


By Professor Ira M. Price, Ph.D., LL.D. 


XI. The Revised Versions 


this committee was made up 





RITICS and discontents 
over-the appearance of 
the King James Version 

there were, as there have al- 
ways been over every new 
version of Scriptures. After 
it had been tested for over 
forty years, a bill was brought 
into the Long Parliament in 
1653 to effect a new revision. 


discussion and interest that in 
1657 a committee was ap- 
pointed to take the matter in 


When Professor Price was asked to write the 
series of articles which is concluded with this 
paper, it was in the hope that the articles 
would give the general reader an opportunity 
of knowing the important facts in the history 
and growth of the English Bible as it exists 
in the form in which we have it to-day. The 
question ‘* How did we get our English Bible ?”’ 
is a constant one, spoken or unspoken, among 
thoughtful Sunday-school teachers and alert 

pupils. Few people, even ministers them- 
The matter aroused so much selves, can answer it adequately. That Pro- 
fessor Price has answered the question in a 
remarkably interesting and satisfactory way 
is evident to all who have followed these arti- 


of nearly all evangelical bod- 
ies, including Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Methodists, and one Unita- 
rian, The full number of the 
committee was fifty-four, the 
original number on the King 
James translation committee. 
These were organized into two 
companies, Old and New Tes- 
tament, of twenty-seven mem- 
bers each. 

The Convocation of Canter- 
bury laid down its rules to 


hand. But the dissolution of cles. Rarely has The Sunday School Times govern the action of those 


the Parliament killed the 
scheme. Among the men 
connected with the plan were 
Cudworth, the theologian and 
philosopher, and Walton, edi- 
tor of the great polyglot Bible, 
and later Bishop of Chester. 
Attempts to improve the 
King James Version had been 
many and unauthorized. The 
whole period between its ap- 
pearance and the first united 





published a series that has commanded more 
widespread attention and approval. 

But the permanent value of these articles 
will be tenfolded if they are gathered together 
into a single volume. 
urgent demand that this be done, and the 
Editor is glad to announce that Professor Price 
is now at work putting the finishing touches 
upon the series for its appearance in book 
form. The volume will be published by The 
Sunday School Times Company, and should 
be ready within a few weeks. 


companies. The most impor- 
tant of these were (1) the use 
of the King James Version as 
a basis of revision ; (2) altera- 
tions in the Hebrew or Greek 
text, or in the translation of 
them, must be limited to 
‘* passages where plain and 
clear errors should, on due 
investigation, be found to 
exist’’ ; (3) such alterations 
should be put into the lan- 


There has been an 








effort at revision had been 
long, from 1611 to 1870. Its first appearance was 
followed by the Commonwealth, and this by the 
Restoration. The first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was occupied religiously by controversies, and 
the second half by political and economic issues. 
Only in the nineteenth century did England begin 
to awake out of her long religious dozing. Learn- 
ing, scholarship, new international relations, all con- 
tributed toward stimulating study in biblical lines. 

The finding of the Codex Sinaiticus in 1844, and 
the critical studies and texts of Tischendorf and 
Tregelles, stirred up scholars to the possibility of im- 
provements in Bible translation. Private translations 
had occasionally appeared for more than a century. 
In the eighteenth century we have them by Campbell, 
Macknight, and others; in the nineteenth century 
by Samuel Sharpe in England and Nathan Hale in 
America, Each showed by its appearance a growing 
conviction that the King James Version needed a re- 
vision. The number of biblical scholars was rapidly 
increasing, the material for textual improvement, 
particularly in the New Testament, was multiplying, 
and the desire for revision was waxing warm. 

In 1857 five English clergymen published transla- 
tions of John’s Gospel and Paul's Epistles. Of these 
Dean Alford and Bishop Ellicott were afterwards chosen 
on the Committee of Revisers. Four English schol- 
ars, Gotch, Davies, Jacob, and S. G. Green, prepared 
a Revised English Bible. The American Bible Union 
spent for nearly twenty years large sums of money 
and great zeal and labor on an Improved Version, 
and published the New Testament in full, and the 
Old Testament in parts, with comments by Dr. T. J. 
Conant. All these efforts were indicators of the minds 
and desires of the biblical scholarship of the last half 
of the nineteenth century. | The first public move to- 
ward a new revision was made February 10, 1870, at 
the Upper House of the Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury. Bishop Wilberforce (of Winchester) 
presented a resolution that action be taken relative toa 
revision of the King James Version. Bishop Ellicott 
(of Gloucester and Bristol) seconded the resolution. 
It was soon passed, and a committee of both 
houses was appointed to report the next May. That 
committee reported favorably to the scheme, and a 
group of principles of revision were adopted. A 
committee of sixteen was appointed to carry out the 
spirit of the action, and to add to their number. The 
committee of translaters embraced the leading bibli- 
cal scholars of the United Kingdom of Great Britain. 
Though the Church of England led in the movement, 


guage of the authorized or 
earlier versions where possible. Each company was 
to go over its portion of the Bible twice. On the first 
revision the readings must be decided by majorities, 
and on the second consideration by a two-thirds vote 
of those present. 

The New Testament Company organized in Jerusa- 
lem Chamber, Westminster Abbey, London, June 22, 
1870, and the Old Testament Company began work 
eight days later. In 1870 Dr. Angus visited America, 
and, at the request of Dr. Ellicott, conferred with 
some American scholars as to a possible co-operation 
in the work of revision. He also presented a plan 
for such co-operation, and a list of names of American 
scholars who could act on such a committee. Both 
were approved by the British companies. Conse- 
quently an American Committee of thirty members 
was organized in 1871, and began active work Octo- 
ber, 1872, when the translation of the Synoptical 
Gospels made by the British New Testament Com- 
pany was received, 

The two American companies met separately every 
month, except July and August, in the Bible House, 
New York. Ex-President Woolsey of New Haven 
was President of the New Testament Company, and 
Professor Willian Henry Green of Princeton occupied 
the same place on the Old Testament Company. It 
was not until July, 1875, that a plan was matured for 
the final actions of the British and American Revisers. 
In this agreement we find, after concluding how to dis- 
pose of each other's suggestions, this statement: ‘‘ The 
American Revisers pledge themselves to give their 
moral support to the authorized editions of the Uni- 
versity Presses, with a view to their freest circulation 
within the United States, and not to issue an edition 
of their own for a term of fourteen years."’ 

The New Testament Companies completed the first 
revision in six years, the second in two years, and 
spent about two and a half years more on numerous 
details preparatory to printing. After sitting forty 
days a year for ten years, the New Testament Com- 
pany signed the Preface to their version November 
11, 1880, and saw the finished product issue from the 
press in May, 1881. 

The Old Testament Company's work extended 
over fourteen years. During this time it had eighty- 
five sessions, most of them of ten days each, and six 
hours a day. They were in session seven hundred 
and ninety-two days. They signed the Preface to 
their version July 10, 1884, and the Old Testament 
revision, bound with the New Testament, appeared 
May, 1885. That is, the revision of the Old Testa- 
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ment alone occupied the full working days of the 
leading Old Testament scholars of Great Britain for 
almost two and a half solid years. 

Such a combination of learning, scholarship, and 
careful deliberation, ought to command the attention 
and the thoughtful consideration of every student of 
the Bible. The main differences between the Au- 
thorized and Revised Versions are due (1) to the great 
gains of recent years in the reconstruction of the 
Greek text of the New Testament. The translation 
of the Authorized Version was made from a Greek 
text which had been constructed from a few manu- 
scripts, and these mostly late ones. The Greek text 
used by the Revisers was based on an exhaustive ex- 
amination of all the best manuscripts. Two of the 
greatest modern New Testament textual critics, Drs. 
Hort and Scrivener, were members of the New Testa- 
ment Company. No one Greek text was followed, 
but each case was settled on its merits, It is inter- 
esting to note that ‘‘ the Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment of 1881 differs from that of 1611 in no less than 
5,788 readings, of which about one-quarter modify 
the subject-matter. (2) The translation of the Old 
Testament is based on the Massoretic Hebrew text, 
substantially the same as that used by the translators 
of the King James Version. The chief difference, 
however, is due to the collation of the variant read- 
ings of the early versions, such as the Septuagint and 
the Vulgate. These readings are not many in num- 
ber, hence the infrequency of changes in the Old as 
compared with the New Testament. 

In the matter of interpretation we find ‘greater 
changes in the Old. than in the New Testament. 
| King James’ Version was a faithful translation of an 
imperfect Greek text, while the translation of the Old 
Testament was not always a faithful rendering of the 
Hebrew text.’’ The poetical books of the Old Testa- 
ment exhibit the greatest changes for the better. 


<—_o 
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The distinct gain of the Revised Version is that it 
represents the combined co-operation of about eighty 
of the leading biblical scholars of Great Britain and 
America. It has pruned away the excrescences of 
the King James Version, such as chapter headings, 
chronological material, and antiquated marginal ref- 
erences. It has also done away with the unnatural 
verse-breaks, and has employed a better system of 
paragraphing. It has modernized the language, and 
thus often brought out the real connection between 
parts of a discourse formerly obscure. Though the 
dignity and majesty of the King James Version have 
sometimes suffered, in their place we have a new 
and better conception of the meaning of the original 
text. 

A word must be spoken in conclusion regarding 
the American Standard Revised Version. When the 
Revised Version appeared in 1885, it contained ap- 
pendixes giving some of the American preferences. 
The American Revision Company maintained its or- 
ganization, and,’ while it stood by its pledge to the 
British Company, it spent those fourteen years in 
carefully revising the Revised Version, embodying in 
the text its preferences,—both those printed in the 
1885 edition and others not incorporated in that list. 
It also patiently worked out a full set of new mar- 
ginal references that ‘‘refer,’’ and inserted a few 
definite and specific marginal notes on the readings 
of the ancient versions. It also adopted its own plan 
of versification, and of printing at the top of each 
page the theme or themes treated on that. page, so 
that the American Standard Revised Version (issued 
in 1901) now gives us the most perfect English Bible 
in existence. It embodies in itself the greatest num- 
ber of good qualities, and is the best representative of 
the ripest scholarship at the close of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Tue University oF CHICAGO, 
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In the Heart of the Holy Land 


Sketches of the Pilgrimage to the World’s Fourth Sunday-School Convention 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times 


Eighteenth Letter: A Sabbath 
by the Sea of Galilee 


HERE was.a faint pink showing in 
the sky to the east, over the hills 
across the Sea of Galilee, when I 
lifted my tent flap and looked out 
very early Sunday morning. Our 
little camp of fifteen tents had been 
pitched a hundred yards back from 
the water's edge, and just south of 
the town of Tiberias, between the 
town proper and the famous hot 
baths. That day, for the first time 

since we had ridden out of Damascus, we need not 
rise at five o'clock, for we were to stay in camp over 
the Sabbath. An hour or two later the rosy glow of 
our tent walls announced the full sunrise, and I heard 
outside a fellow pilgrim cheerily whistling the ship's 
bugle-call for rising. It was a new experience to 
dress by daylight instead of candlelight. 

The evening before, we had arranged for a Sunday 
morning service on the hillside close to our camp, 
overlooking the Lake. Another overland party from 
the Kurfiirst was near us, in the convents at Tiberias 
and Tell-Hum, and was invited to share in our wor- 
ship. The leader of the service devoted the hour to 
informal study of the scenes and teachings of Jesus 
on and near the Sea of Galilee. We had been in the 
footsteps of our Lord since reaching Czsarea Philippi 
three days before. Now we were in the region most 
hallowed by the associations of his active ministry. 
And the Gospel record of his ministry in Galilee was 
all the fresher in our minds because, with fourteen 
million other Sunday-school workers, we had been for 
three months studying, in the International Lessons, 
that part of the Gospels. When the multitude had 
‘*pressed upon him and heard the word of God,"’ 
Jesus ‘‘was standing by the lake of Gennesaret’’ ; 
and by that Lake we were studying that same word of 
God. Out of its waters had come the miraculous 






draught of fishes to those who had toiled all night, 
and taken nothing ; and after that sign of his loving 
help Jesus had chosen four disciples, saying to Simon: 
‘¢ Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch men."’ 
meant more now than 


‘*A Sabbath in Capernaum 


ever before to us who were spending a Sabbath at 
Tiberias, where we could look upon the very ground 
where that populous city had stood. And the calm- 
ing of the waves of that quiet sea,—we were to know 
before the day was over what sudden violence could 
imperil lives in the frail fishing boats of Galilee. 

Fish are still taken in the Lake, and the moucht 
formed an attractive part of our luncheon that noon. 
As we sat in the dining tent, we could catch, through 
the open doorway, glimpses of the native life outside. 
A train of donkeys and camels passed slowly along 
the road, with a family in a square box-like arrange- 
ment on one camel's back, and a coal black negro 
walking alongside. ‘‘ Jerusalem Jews’’ and Bed’ween 
pass from time to time. 


” * * ” * 


The sun's conflict with a shower of rain arched a 
Muhammadan cemetery with a glowing rainbow as 
we rode out from Tiberias Monday morning. The 
rainbow was the most perfect I have ever seen,—a 
full half circle, each end resting on the earth, What 
a blessed contrast it was to the pitiful little whited 
sepulchers of the Muhammadan dead! Out of the 
struggle of God's sunlight with earth’s clouds the bow 
is born, the Father's ever-renewed pledge of ‘‘ the 
everlasting covenant between God and every living 
creature of all flesh that is upon the earth."’ And he 
lovingly placed it that morning over a graveyard of 
Muhammadanism, by the shore of the Lake which his 
Son loved, in a land which, but for a faithful few, 
rejected and crucified that Son. We of the West 
had crucified him, too, and the rainbow spoke to East 
and West alike. 

As we rode our horses up the steep hill back of 
Tiberias, on our way westward toward Nazareth, I 
looked back at the Lake. It was another of those 
Doré scenes. Thesun had broken a giant rift through 
the massed banks of clouds, and made a great patch 
of gleaming silver in the center of the steel gray waters 
of the Lake. Just then word was passed along our 
line that one of the party had been unseated in some 
trouble with the horses. Instantly Shukrey, who had 
been with me, was off on a full gallop to the scene of 
the accident, and was immensely relieved to find no 
one hurt. A native woman standing in the doorway 
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of her tiny grass hut watches us ; white keffied Bed’- 
ween, always armed, pass us silently ; a white-bearded 
old man of patriarchal type, and boys who look as 
though they might be Christian converts from the 
mission near by, add to the interest of the scene. 
Constantly we are reminded of the animal family life 
of the East: goats with their kids ; long-legged colts 
frisking by their mothers’ sides; tiny, furry baby 
lambs ; and awkward baby camels, long-necked as 
well as long-legged, keeping close to mother. 

I drew rein just south of the chain of hills of which 
the nearest is the mount back of Magdala, believed 
by Canon Tristram to be the Mount of Beatitudes, 
and had a last view of the places that throng the 
shore. Magdala I could not see; it lay hidden just 
beneath the mount. The Plain of Gennesaret lay low 
and green next to Magdala on the north, Khan Min- 
yeh’s promontory rose high above the plain, then Tell- 
Hum at the head of the Lake, the Jordan plain, and 
Bethsaida Julias to the east. Before I turned away 
for the last time I could not but raise silent prayer for 
the return even yet of the rejected blessing upon that 
fair land. And the fresh morning wind blowing in my 
face was not the only thing that made it hard to see. 
When I turned in the saddle and looked back again, 
a few minutes later, the lake had dropped from view, 
and I saw only the rich brown loam 4 the fields and 
oxen plowing. 

. * * * * 


There were always contrasts at hand. One of the 
features of our ride from Damascus to Jerusalem was 
Mrs. Trumbull’s faithful Syrian boy, who had led her 
horse by the bridle along the river Abanah until she 
should become well acquainted with the animal, and 
who never left her side for more than a few minutes, 
except at night and meal times, until we said good-by 
to him in camp at Jerusalem. When, that first morn- 
ing in Damascus, she wanted the boy to let go her 
bridle, she shook her head and said ‘‘ No, no,"’ until 
he understood. From that beginning she said ‘‘ No, 
no’’ to him for other things, until the words became 
her signal for him on all occasions, and the poor 
boy's negative name, ‘‘ No No,’’ was firmly fixed. The 
muleteers and dragomans took it up, and I am afraid 
it will stick for life. 

But ‘*No No"’ seldom needed the reprimand that 
his name implied, and he was faithful to the end. He 
and some other boys made the two hundred and forty 
miles on foot, keeping up with our horses whether 
we walked or galloped. The morning that we left 
Tiberias I remember how ‘‘ No No”’ looked, running 
over the hills of Galilee. He wore faded blue jean 
baggy trousers, of the enormously full Oriental pat- 
tern with generous seat, a turkey red sash, a claret- 
and-white striped jacket, what looked like a red and 
white dish cloth over his head, drawn tightly down 
over both ears and the sides of his face and wrapped 
around his neck, an American straw hat planted 
firmly on top, three umbrellas in one hand, and a 
lady's shell side-comb in the other. He dashed over 
the landscape, singing cheerily, always in good 
humor, never giving any show of fatigue. 

Those of us who wished to do so rode with Shukrey 
to the summit of the Horns of Hattin. A drenching 
storm came up, but it had no terrors for us now. 
Mount Tabor rose in its symmetrical beauty to the 
south of us. As one of the reasons against consider- 
ing Tabor the mountain of the Transfiguration, Shuk- 
rey told us of having been on Mount Tabor with 
Canon Tristram at the time when tombs were discov- 
ered there. Where there are tombs it is commonly 
supposed that there must have been a village, which 
does not agree with the idea of isolation implied in 
the Gospels’ record of the ‘‘ high mountain apart’’ 
where the transfiguration occurred. To the north- 
east we had a last glimpse of the Plain of Gennesaret 
and a bit of the Lake ; directly east we had our last 
view of the Lake. A ‘‘city set on a hill,”’ stood out a 
few miles to the north; in clear weather, we were 
told, every house there could be clearly seen from 
where we were. 

Riding down from the hill of Hattin, we pushed on, 
by olive orchards and past a great picturesque cactus 
hedge, while the green of the fields was picked out 
with the brightest, daintiest color spots of wild flow- 
ers,—red, yellow, blue, and white. The sun was out 
strong and clear now, and there ahead of us was Cana 
of Galilee. 





Pictures that you can show to your class to illustrate 
the lessons may make just the difference between atten- 
tion and inattcntion, Be sure to try The Sunday School 
Times Lesson Pictures for the Third Quarter—a set 
of thirteen reproduced from actual photographs on 
separate sheets of enameled paper—ten cents for the set. 
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LESSON 








10. SEPTEMBER 4. 
I Kings 19: 9-18. (Study vs. 9-21. 





Golden Text: Fear thou not; for I am with thee.—Isa. 41: 10 


ELIJAH ENCOURAGED 


Read 1 Kings, chaps. 20-22.) Memory verses: 15-18 











COMMON VERSION 


9 § And he came thither unto a cave, and 
lodged there ; and, behold, the word of the 
LORD came to him, and he said unto him, 
\What doest thou here, Elijah? 

ro And he said, I have been very jealous 
for the LORD God of hosts: for the children 
of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, thrown 
down thine altars, and slain thy prophets with 
the sword ; and I, even I only, am left; and 
they seek my life, to take it away. 

1t And he said, Go forth, and stand upon 
the mount before the LORD. And, behold, 
the LORD passed by, and a great and strong 
wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces 
the rocks before the LORD; du¢ the LorD 
was not in the wind: and after the wind an 
earthquake ; éu¢ the LORD was not in the 
earthquake : 

12 And after the earthquake a fire ; du¢ the 
LORD was not in the fire: and after the fire 
a still small voice. 

13 And it was so, when Elijah heard i#, that 
he wrapped his face in his mantle, and went 
out, and stood in the entering in of the cave. 
And, behold, ¢here came a voice unto him, 
and said, What doest thou here, Elijah ? 

14 And he said, I have been very jealous 


AMERICAN REVISION 


9 And he came thither unto a cave, and 
lodged there ; and, behold, the word of Jeho- 
vah came to him, and he said unto him, What 
doest thou here, Elijah? 1o And he said, I 
have been very jealous for Jehovah, the God 
of hosts ; for the children of Israel have for- 
saken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, 
and slain thy prophets with the sword : and I, 
even I only, am left ; and they seek my life, to 
take it away. 11 And he said, Go forth, and 
stand upon the mount before Jehovah. And, 
behold, Jehovah passed by, and a great and 
strong wind rent the mountains, and brake in 
pieces the rocks before Jehovah ; but Jehovah 
was not in the wind: and after the wind an 
earthquake; but Jehovah was not in the 
earthquake: 12 and after the earthquake a 
fire; but Jehovah was not in the fire: and 
after the fire 1a still small voice. 13 And it 
was so, when Elijah héard it, that he wrapped 
his face in his mantle, and went out, and stood 
in the entrance of the cave. And, behold, 
there came a voice unto him, and said, What 
doest thou here, Elijah? 14 And he said, I 


COMMON VERSION 


for the LORD God of hosts : because the chil- 
dren of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, 
thrown down thine altars, and slain thy 
prophets with the sword ; and I, even I only, 
am left; and they seek my life, to take it 
away. 

15 And the LoRD said unto him, Go, return 
on thy way to the wilderness of Damascus: 
and when thou comest, anoint Hazael fo de 
king over Syria: 

16 And Jehu the son of Nimshi shalt thou 
anoint fo be king over Israel : and Elisha the 
son of Shaphat of Abel-meholah shalt thou 
anoint ¢o de prophet in thy room. 

17 And it shall come to pass, ¢ha¢ him that 
escapeth the sword of Hazael shall Jehu slay : 
and him that escapeth from the sword of Jehu 
shall Elisha slay. 

18 Yet I have left me seven thousand in 
Israel, all the knees which have not bowed 
unto Baal, and every mouth which hath not 
kissed him. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


have been very jealous for Jehovah, the God 
of hosts ; for the children of Israel have for- 
saken thy covenant, thrown down thine altars, 
and slain thy prophets with the sword ; and I, 
even I only, am left; and they seek my life, 
to take it away. 

15 And Jehovah said unto him, Go, return 
on thy way ?to the wilderness of Damascus: 
and when thou comest, thou shalt anoint Ha- 
zael to be king over Syria; 16 and Jehu the 
son of Nimshi shalt thou anoint to be king 
over Israel ; and Elisha the son of Shaphat of 
Abel-meholah shalt thou anoint to be prophet 
in thy room. 17 And it shall come to pass, 
that him that escapeth from the sword of 
Hazael shall Jehu slay; and him that escap- 
eth from the sword of Jehu shall Elisha slay. 
18 Yet will I leave me seven thousand in Is- 
rael, all the knees which have not bowed unto 
Baal, and every mouth which hath not kissed 
him. 


1 Heb. a sound of gentle stiliness. *% Or, by the wilderness to 
Pronunciation.—Hazael, Haz’a-el; Nimshi, Nim’shi; Shaphat, Sha’phat; Abel-meholah, 


A-be!-me-h0/lah. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, 6y Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HAT wins a long race, the start or the finish ? 
W In what part of a race is a man's endurance 
put tothe greatest strain? In what part of a 
race is a man most likely to ‘* go to pieces” ? There’s 
only one answer to all those questions, and most 
people know the answer out of their own experience. 
After starting your class thinking in this line, get 
them to tell you why the answer is what it is, and 
what sort of experiences they have had that prove it. 
Hardy old Elijah was entered in a long race,— 
longer than a six-days’! For more than three years 
now it had lasted, and the end was not yet. But he 
was in the home-stretch,—his home-stretch,—when, 
as we learned last Sunday, he went down all in a 
heap. That would have meant losing the race by 
all human rules, but Elijah’s experience broke all 
human rules, just as yours and mine often does. We 
shall look to-day at the events that followed his col- 
lapse, and see what they meant. 

Vou have a good opportunity for a little geography 
brushing-up with your class this week. Take a mo- 
ment to trace on your Bible map or, better still, your 
own quickly drawn sketch map, the journeyings of 
the prophet in our past four weeks’ study. Where 
did he first speak to Ahab, announcing the drought ? 
(Samaria.) Where did he then retire, to be fed by 
the ravens? Where then, to be cared for by the 
widow ? Where did he probably meet Obadiah and 
Ahab again? Where was the great conflict with the 
priests of Baal? Where was his famous fifteen-mile 
run? Whither was his still more famous run for his 
life? And now, as Professor Beecher’s comments 
explain, he was way down south, in a cave in the 
Sinaitic peninsula. Mrs. Howie tells, in her first 
paragraph, of the sacredness to-day of some caves in 
the East. Dr. McLaren’s opening paragraph throws 
light on Elijah’s reason for seeking Horeb. 

There came a question to Elijah, short, direct, 
searching, as he huddled there in the cave, still 
utterly distouraged: *‘ What doest thou here, Eli- 
jah?” It would be a good thing if we could hear 
that question spoken to us occasionally. Sometimes 
we do, and are saved by it. You will find stimu- 
lating comment here in Dr. Goss’ opening para- 
graph and Dr. McLaren's second paragraph. 

Elijah answered the question. low does his an- 
swer strike you? See what your class think of it. 
You will find that the latter half of Dr. McLaren's 
second paragraph, and Dr. Goss’ second paragraph, 
suggest somewhat different views, though not neces- 
sarily contradictory. 

God had something to teach the discouraged, col- 
lapsed prophet,—for one thing, that the race was not 
yet over. Dr. Goss says, ‘‘the highest glory of 
humanity is the ability to go back and begin over.” 
It takes a miracle every time God gives a man that 
glory. but God is always working miracles. To 
catch the spirit of God’s purpose in what he was 
doing for Elijah, read Dr. Dunning’s article through. 
It goes to the root of things. otice carefully the 

ints he brings out: the contrasting powers of 

ehovah revealed (second to fifth paragraphs); the 
instruments of God (sixth paragraph); Elijah’s mis- 
take—and ours (seventh and eighth paragraphs) ; 
God's love (last paragraph). 
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Why did God contrast the ‘‘ sound of gentle still- 
ness” with the preceding violent manifestations ? 
What did the contrast indicate? Dr. McLaren's 
third and fourth paragraphs will help to make this 
clear. 

God saved his encouragement till the last, but it 
was real encouragement, such as Elijah evidently 
had not dreamed of. And the immediate remedy 
that God offered Elijah for discouragement,—what 
was that? Work, blessed work. Look at Dr. Banks’ 
fourth paragraph. The first thing Elijah was to do 
was to go on a long journey (show on your map how 
long—longer -than ‘‘ from Dan to Beersheba”’), but 
what does Dr. Goss, in his last paragraph, say lies 
at the end of.every journey ? 

When it looked as though the bottom had dropped 
out of everything, and there was no use in Elijah’s 
trying to hold out any longer all alone, God quietly 
showed him that there were seven thousand ready to 
stand by him, and that he had plans already made 
looking to the continuance of this matter for genera- 
tions to come. How it must have opened Elijah’s 
eyes ! How it must have humbled and encouraged 
him at the same time! And what a new truth he 
— that day : that God’s greatest power is not in 

re from heaven, nor in mighty storms, nor in cata- 
clysmic, earth-moving exhibitions of might ; but in 
that quiet power that is Himself. 

The runner who had failed in the home-stretch was 
lifted up by God’s loving hand, set on his feet, given 
fresh strength for a new start, and—we shall see 
next week whether he reached the goal. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis ]. Beecher, D.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 





Time.—Forty days later than the events of the last 
lesson. Say gog B.C. biblical, or 858 B.C. Assyrian. 

Place.—A cave in Mount Horeb, the mountain where 
Moses gave the law, situated in the granitic region of 
the Sinaitic peninsula. The region is characterized 
pe tremendous masses of rock, with wonderful color 
effects. 

Persons.—Jehovah and Elijah, with mention of 
Hazael, Jehu, Elisha. See the notes which follow. 

Alone in the wilderness, with his load of responsi- 
bility lightened, Elijah has been measurably restored 
to himself by rest and food and divine ministrations. 
But he is still in need of solitude and rest and com- 
munion with God, He visits a locality celebrated for 
its sacred associations, and especially for the wonder- 
ful | cece of himself which Deity has there 
made, 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 9a.—U/nto a cave: In the Hebrew, ‘‘ unto 
the cave."’ The writer and the readers for whom he 
immediately wrote thought of this particular cave as 
a celebrated one.—Z7he word of /ehovah came to 
him: This is a general statement, including the de- 
tails in verses 9 6-18. 

Verses 9 6-10.—Elijah presefts himself before Jeho- 
vah, is questioned, and states his case. Either we 
have two accounts of the question and answer, per- 
haps taken from different sources, though in the 
same words, or else the narrative’ represents that 
Elijah had first a preliminary examination, and after- 
ward a more formal one. All literary considerations 
favor the latter theory.—W sat doest thou here? There 
is neither rebuke nor approval in the question, but 
simply an uthoritative inquiry as to the business 
that has brought Elijah thither. His reply is impas- 
sioned, but seems to be intended as a colorless state- 
ment of the facts, with an implied question as to 
what is to be done in the circumstances. 

Verses 11-12.—In reply, he is accorded a formal 
hearing.—Go forth: tr, ‘‘come forth.”’"—A_ sZz//, 
small voice : One that is still and small, not one that 
stillis small. Apparently it is this voice that says, 
‘*Come forth and stand upon the mount before Jeho- 
vah,” the intervening clauses being explanatory. 

Verses 13-14.—Elijah obeys the summons, and the 
case is formally stated, the formal statement not dif- 
fering at all from the preliminary statement. 

Verses 15-16.—Jehovah disposes of the case by 
directing what shall be done. Elijah is mistaken in 
saying ‘‘I only.” Jehovah has other agents, and 
will have after Biijah is gone.—Return: Tonorthern 
Israel whence he had come.— 7he wilderness 4 Da- 
mascus: By the route east of the Jordan, differing 
from that by which he had come to Horeb.— When 
thou comest:; Either directly or at a later time.— 
Hazael: A general of Benhadad, the king in Da- 
mascus. It is extraordinary that Elijah should be 
commissioned to anoint a king of a foreign nation. 
Whether he did it at once, or did it later by proxy 
and figuratively (2 Kings 8 : 7-15), may perhaps be a 
question.—-/eAu: At this time an officer in Ahab’s 
army. Did Elijah anoint him at once, or in the future 
and by proxy ? (9: 1-13.)—£/isha; Did Elijah anoint 
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Elisha otherwise than by giving him his mantle? 
(1 Kings 19 : 19; 2°Kings 2: 13-14.) In any case, the 
anointing does not set Elisha apart to be a prophet, 
but to be the successor of Elijah. On the natural 
assumption that the events of the first eight chapters 
of 2 Kings occurred before those of the ninth chapter, 
the data indicate that Elisha used to be a guest at 
the Shunammite’s house (2 Kings 4 : 8-10) before the 
pee igs ry | of the persecutions by Jezebel, and there- 
fore that he was a distinguished prophet earlier than 
the first recorded acts of Elijah. 

Verses 17-18.—Jehovah also treats Elijah’s words 
as an arraignment of the Baalites in Israel, and 
announces condign punishment.—7he sword of 
Hazael: See 2 Kings 8 : 12; 13 : 1-7, ete.—Shall Jehu 
slay: See 2 Kings 9: 14 to 10: 35.—Shal/l Elisha 
slay; Elisha was the instigator of Hazael and Jehu, 
and very likely participated in other vengeance 
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against the persecutors of the prophets.—And / will 
leave as a remnant in Israel seven thousand; The 
punishment will be severe. Those who are left over, 
not having bowed the knee to Baal, will be but a 
small remnant compared with the whole population, 
but they will be numerous enough to indicate that 
the prophet is not alone in being faithful. The Eng- 
lish translations show an effort to assimilate the text 
to Romans 11: 2-4. But Paul there summarizes the 
passage, rather than quotes it. There is no indica- 
tion that he thought that the Hebrew verb was in the 
past tense, or that a prorun should be supplied, 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
<“ 


God commends past services by committing new 
duties to us. 


<a 


Elijah at Horeb 


By Alexander 


LIJAH was drawn to Horeb by its sacred memo- 
ries, as the scene of Jehovah's self-revelation, 
and choice of Israel as his possession. He was 

— the same impulse as might send an Ameri- 
can te Plymouth Rock, or a Scotsman to Iona. The 
restorer of the Law and religion of Israel might well 
seek renewed strength in the place where that Law 
and religion had been first given. The mighty Shade 
of Moses would speak to Elijah there, and in a sense 
they would te together there, as they were long after 
on the Mount of Transfiguration. The forty days 
and nights are plainly molded after the forty years 
of desert wanderings. The magnificent theophany 
is as evidently meant to recall the lightnings in whieh 
Jehovah came down on the Mount, and the differences 
of the two visions are as instructive as their like- 
nesses. The reference to the earlier manifestation 
must be kept in view if. we would understand the 
later, 

The occurrence of the same question by Jehovah 
and answer by Elijah, before and after the theoph- 
any, has led to the supposition that one or other is a 
later addition. If either is so, verse 13 4-14 is the one 
that could most easily be omitted, for to strike out 
verse g4-11a would bring on the theophany very 
abruptly, and the question, ‘‘What doest thou 
here?” is most natural at the sec of the great 
scene. But one can discern reasons for retaining 
both. ‘*What doest thou here, Elijah?" was a 
heart-searching question which plainly implied that 
he had come there without God's guidance, and drove 
him to look narrowly into the solidity of his reasons 
for his flight. It is God's great mercy when that 
question is shot into the consciousness of his servants 
who have let their own feet carry them into doubtful 
positions. To be forced to put our motives into plain 
words is often a startling exposure to ourselves of 
their baseness. Elijah’s answer shows that he had 
not yet won back his full faith and courage. He is 
thinking too much of himself and too gloomily of the 
Cause. ‘I have been very jealous for Jehovah"’ has 
a smack of magnifying self and forgetting who had 
given him strength for his work. His catalog of the 
sins of the people attributes to them the violence of 
Ahab and Jezebel, forgets the scene on Carmel, and 
exaggerates his own isolation, and his allegation that 
his fife is in peril shows that he is not yet cured of 
his terror. et us not judge him harshly, but let us 
not slur over the plain tokens of his weakness, and let 
us be thankful that we have such a companion in our 
times when faith is low and fear strong. 

There is nothing in any literature more sublime or 
more profound in significance than the revelation 
which follows. But we do not dwell on its grandeur, 
but ask its meaning. The first thing to notice is the 
evident reference to the manifestations at the giving 
of the Law, when there were ‘‘ Thunders and light- 
nings, .. . and Mount Sinai was altogether on smoke, 
because the Lord descended upon it in fire... and the 
whole mount quaked greatly.” Now, the hurricane 
that ‘‘ brake in pieces the rocks before Jehovah” 
was but his forerunner to prepare his way, and the 
earthquake and fire, which are parallel with the 
earlier manifestation, have not Jehovah in them. 
These material things are, as it were, deposed from 
their office as symbols of Jehovah. ‘A still small 
voice,” or ‘‘a sound of gentle stillness,” or ‘‘ a sound 
of thin silence," as the striking expression has been 
variously rendered, is now the chosen medium of 
his manifestatien. What is the point of contrast be- 
tween wind, earthquake, and fire, on the one hand, 
and the Voice on the other? Plainly, the former 
represent violent agencies, the latter gentle ones. 
But there is another contrast suggested,—namely, 
that between natural forces as manifestations of God 
and the highest revelation of him, which is in speech 
addressed to man’s reason, heart, and will. The howl 
of hurricanes, the crash of earthquakes, the fierce 
roar of fire, speak less plainly of him than does that 
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articulate Voice, so thin and hushed that it is all but 
silence, and yet so penetrating that it enters the ears 
which the noises had but deafened. These two as- 
pects of the contrast must both be kept in view. 

Was, then, the revelation meant, as is often said, 
as ‘‘a rebuke” to Elijah, as having used violent 
methods? Surely he had used the methods that God 
had bade him use, and hadincurred no rebuke. But, 
though not rebuked, he was taught. For the se- 
quence of the contrasted methods is part of their sig- 
nificance. The tempest went ‘‘ before. Jehovah,” 
and it was ‘‘ after the fire’’ that the Voice was heard. 
So he was taught that there was a progress in the 
ways by which God made himself known to men, 
that storm and fire, and all methods of which these 
were types, were lower in kind than the Voice, and, 
being lower, came before it, and had for their high- 
est office to prepare for its coming. Elijah’s own 
work was, no doubt, symbolized by them, but much 
more than his work. som as a whole, they showed 
the process of the divine self-revelation from the be- 
ginning, and they pointed on to a climax in the far 
future which Elijah could not fully understand till 
he stood with Moses on another mount, and ‘‘ spake” 
with him,—the incarnate Word or Voice,—‘‘ of his 
decease which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.” 
The ‘sound of thin silence,” as the perfectest reve- 
lation of God, is best commented upon by the words : 
‘*He will not cry, nor lift up his voice, nor cause it to 
be heard in the street.” 

How did this revelation fit Elijah’s need? It 
showed that his work was but preparatory, but that 
it was preparatory, While it taught him its and his 
subordinate place in the long series of divine mani- 
festations, it assured him of his place there, taught 
him that he was but a herald running in front of the 
King’s chariot as he had run before Ahab’s. It bade 
him look far ahead for the hour of triumph, and so 
forbade him to be downcast by the apparent failure 
ofthe present. If a man rightly realizes that he and 
his work are but one link in a long chain he will not 
be tempted to carelessness, but he will be saved from 
undue elation or depression on account of the bright 
or dark aspect of the moment. 

If the repetition of God's question and the prophet’s 
answer is part of the genuine text, it would appear 
that he was slow to learn the lesson taught him, 
for he pours out all his old complaints. We cannot 
enter on the remainder of the lesson, but can only 
point out that the commission to anoint Hazael, Jehu, 
and Elisha implies the beginning of a new epoch, 
and the virtual end of his mission. As a matter of 
fact, his confronting Ahab in Naboth’s vineyard, and 
the grim story of his prophesying Ahaziah’s death, 
are all that we further hear of him before his trans- 
lation. That new epoch was no more to be one in 
which the still small voice was to be heard than 
Elijah’s had been, for ‘‘the sword” was still to be the 
instrument of Jehovah's anointed. There is no 
reason for taking ‘‘the sword of Elisha” to mean 
anything but the same kind of sword as Hazael and 

ehu were to wield. True, we know nothing of 
lisha having wielded it, but that does not entitle us 
to force a metaphor ‘into the words. The prospect 
disclosed by these last declarations was dark, and 
sadly showed that the time was not ripe for the still 
oma voice, but athwart the gloom shown a beam of 
hope : ‘I will leave me seven thousand in Israel, 
all the knees which have not bowed unto Baal.” 
After the swords have devoured, there will be a rem- 
nant of faithful ones, and they will transmit the 
sacred deposit, and nourish the great hope till the 
hour of fulfilment arrives. 
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As earthly enemies are unmasked, the heavenly 
ally is manifested, 
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” ANT HE CAME THITHER UNTO A CAVE, AND LODGED 
THeERE."’—In addition to what was said on the 
lesson for August 14 about caves, I observe 
here the sacred character which Orientals ascribe to 
caves. A few miles from my Lebanon home is a 
cave in a cliff, deserted now, but the people call it 
Shier-il Rahib (the cave of the hermit), where a holy 
man once lived, and vows used to be paid there. 
Near the seashore, in the district of Latakiyeh, are 
two caves in a wilderness. The one contains an 
altar and a picture of St. Mary, to which Christians 
come on the eighth of September, burn incense, and 
hold service; the other is sacred to Muhammadans. 
The prophet Muhammad is said to have received 
most of his revelations in a cave in Arabia, and six 
centuries before that a cave in Bethlehem was visited 
as the scene of our Lord’s nativity. The Druses of 
Syria hold that Moses wrote his laws in ‘‘ the cave” 
on Mount Sinai, and it does appear that the cave into 
which Elijah entered was a particular cave, for the 
Arabic version of this verse is exactly in harmony 
with the Hebrew, and gives /he cave (¢/ Maghara). 
Could a tradition have existed in the days of Elijah 
which connected that cave with some incident in the 
life of Moses ? 

‘*THE CHILDREN OF IsRAEL HAVE FORSAKEN THY 
CovENANT,... AND I, Even I Onty, am LEFT, AND 
THEY SEEK MY LIFE TO TakeE IT Away."’—There is 
quite a resemblance between the complaints of Elijah 
and the many accusations made by vassal princes to 
Pharaoh against the inhabitants of Canaan, as told by 
the Tel-el Amarna letters. More than six centuries 
before Elijah, Yapahi, a governor, accuses his own 
brother vehemently of having gone over to the rebels 
(just as the Israelites are accused of having gone 
over to Jezebel). ‘‘The Suti are terrifying the in- 
habitants,” ‘‘ The neighborhood of Gezer, of Aska- 
lon and of Lachish have given the rebels food, oil and 
every necessary,” ‘‘ The king’s land is lost,” etc. 

‘*ALL THE KNEES WHICH HAVE NOT BOWED UNTO 
BAAL, AND Every MovutH WHICH HATH NOT KissED 
HIM.”—A lady of rank, the other day, near Gehail, 
kissed the sculptured figures of Adonis and Venus, 
dropped before them on her knees, and began her 
prayers. ‘Fhis, however, her ladyship did by a mis- 
take, for she thought the figures sepresentied Jensah 
and St. Mary. I have seen elsewhere Orientals im- 
print many kisses, not only upon images and pic- 
tures, but also upon the walls and stones of a chapel 
or shrine in a tower or by the wayside. 
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God ts as truly in the silences of midday as in the 
storm that breaks the mountains. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Conquering Fear 


EAR ¢hou not, for I am with thee (Golden Text). 
A steeple-climber of Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, was once asked if he did not feel fear in 
high places, and frankly and wisely answered : ‘‘ Of 
course I feel fear at times ; fear is common to all 
mankind. Not to feel fear is not courage ; to over- 
come fear is the true quality of courage.” That is a 
true and wise answer. Many people go timid and 
fearful all their lives, and their careers are spoiled 
by this lack of courage which it is within their power 
to acquire. A disposition to fear should be faced 
oe as deliberately and seriously as a disposition to 
aziness, or any other weakness. 


True Soldierly Courage 


Fear thou not, for lam with thee (Golden Text.) 
The late General Lawton said that the only time he 
was ever really afraid was when he was riding with 
his twelve-year-old son, Manley, past a cemetery in 
Manila. It seems that a detail of troops had just 
buried a comrade when another detail came up who 
were without cartridges, and asked the first detail 
forsome. The latter had nothing but ball cartridges. 
‘Oh, they'll do!" said the sergeant. ‘‘ Ready, 
fire !” came the order a moment later. The bullets 
went whizzing over the grave, and over the stone 
wall, on the other side of which was riding General 
Lawton, his head only a few inches below the wall. 
The bullets made a breeze as they went past. *‘ That 
is the only time that I can remember being scared,” 
said the General later. ‘‘ But my boy spoke up and 
said : ‘Papa, is this like being under real fire? If 
it is, I like it.’” The boy was born to courage 
and to the soldier spirit, and it came not only b 
inheritance, but from early training. If the churc 
of Jesus Christ would have brave soldiers with moral 
courage that shall stand every test, they must re- 
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cruit the army from children consecrated from in- 


fancy to the holy cause of the world’s redemption. 


The Blessing of Comrades 

And I, even I only, am left (v. 10). William M. 
Taylor says: ‘‘ The beautiful myth of English his- 
tory tells ote ueen Eleanor sucked the poison out 
of her husband’s wounds, and in a moral and spirit- 
ual sense this is what every true-hearted wife seeks 
to do. She takes the poison from the wounds which 
her husband receives in the daily battle of life. This, 
also, in a lower degree, indeed, but yet in a very 
great degree, is what a real friend does for his 
friend ; and if Elijah here had possessed such a 
companion he might have been saved from his flight 
into the wilderness. Up till this time, howeve~ his 
solitariness had been the great blank of his life. He 
had been a Luther without his Melanchthon, a Peter 
without his John, a Calvin without his Beza.”’ 


The Blessing of Work 

Go, return on thy way, ete. (vs. 15, 16.) A dis- 
tinguished minister, who had lost his wife, said that 
he had no comfort afterward till he resumed his work. 
Kind friends had sent him to one place and another, 
assuring him that change of scene would do him 
good ; but his first consolation came to him when, 
like Elijah, he returned to his work, and received 
comfort through his ministry for others. Work is 
wholesome for all of us. The standing pool breeds 
malaria and harbors the croaking frogs. It is the 
running stream which purifies itself as it flows, and 
sings a happy song as it hurries forward to turn the 
wheel of the mill and do the work for which it was 
created. So we keep ourselves happy and cour- 
ageous when our hands are full of honest work for 
God and man. 


Fruits of Ministry 

Seven thousand... knees which have not bowed 
unto Baal (v. 18). When the famous Dr. Chalmers 
was in the very zenith of his popularity in Glasgow, 
and crowds were gathering every Sunday round his 
pulpit, he was walking home one evening with a 
friend who told him of a soul who had been con- 
verted through the instrumentality of a sermon 
which he had preached. Immediately the tear-drops 
glittered in the good man’s eyes, and his voice fal- 
tered as he said: ‘‘ That is the best news I have 
heard for along time. I was beginning to think that 
I had mistaken the leadings of Providence in coming 
to your city ; but this willkeep me up.” It was great 
news that God brought to Elijah when in his de- 
pressed mood he'thought he had had no fruit, that 
seven thousand souls who had been won through his 
ministry were Still faithful. 


New York City. 
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The things that most impress us may least express 
God. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HAT doest thou here, Elijah? (v. 9.) What 
could have been more startling than this sud- 
den inquiry? It brings a fellow up standing 

to be asked that question, even when he is doing his 
best. But how many hours there are in most lives 
when an honest answer would bring a blush of shame 
to the cheek, or a throb of terror to the heart. What 
are you doing here? Grumbling, loafing, cheating, 
abusing your privileges, losing your opportunities, 
bringing your parents’ gray hairs in sorrow down to 
the grave? What are you doing here? This is no 
place to be idle. You were sent into the world to 
accomplish something. Wherever you are in the 
world, there ought to be something doing. WAatare 
you doing? It makes a great deal of difference. 
Some people are tearing down, others are building 
up. Some people are planting thorns, others are 
planting flowers. Have you ever asked yourselves 
that question seriously, and honestly tried to find out 
what was the actual nature and result of your life 
activity ? Who dares go and ask a jury of twelve 
honest men and women, ‘‘ What, in your honest 
judgment, is the exact influence of my life on the 
course’ of human history ?” 

And he said, [have been very jealous for Jehovah 
(v. 10). It would be an unfeeling heart that was not 
touched by that answer. I have been very jealous 
for God. ealousy for ourselves is a sin, for another 
aglory. It was this very morning that a young girl 
told me that when her uncle praised her for singing, 
a young cousin of her own age went out into the hall 
and cried. We may pity the poor, unhappy girl, but 
we cannot help condemning her. She was jealous 
for herself. But when Jim Bronson’s eyes flashed, 
and he made Tom Blackmore ‘‘ eat his words” for 
speaking disrespectfully of his sister, he was jealous 
for another. To be jealous for our friends, our 
church, our city, our country, our God, is noble. 
Elijah’s heart rose hot within him at the slightest 
word of disparagement for Jehovah, the God of hosts, 
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and I wish I had a hundred boys in my Sunday- 
school who felt that way. 

And I, even | only, am left. What reformer has 
not had that feeling? It may be the result of vanity, 
and then it is contemptible. It may be the result of 
limited information, and then it is: blamable. It 
may be the result of discouragement, and then it is 
inexcusable. No good man was ever ‘‘ the only peb- 
ble on the beach.” Nothing is more absolutely cer- 
tain than that a man cannot be so good but he may 
find seven thousand men better than himself,— 
within cannon reach, if not within gunshot. To 
cherish the thought that you are the only person 
devoted to the highest interests of the community is 
to make yourself an egotist and a fool. A blackbird 
feeding amidst the tall grasses of a marsh imagines 
itself alone until somebody fires a gun, and then up 
goes a flock. 

Jehovah passed by (vy. 11). There are two great 
lessons here,—that God manifests himself much in all 
things, but most in least things. Your spiritual edu- 
cation is not complete until the divine presence is 
discovered in tempests, earthquakes, conflagrations, 
and still small voices, but in the latter more than all. 
Train yourself to discover the Supreme Being in the 
wind sighing among the strings of an AZolian harp, as 
easily as the raging of the storm through the naked 
timber of a forest. Tears that the inaudible whispers 
of conscience are still more certainly his voice than 
the rolling thunder. 

Go, return on thy way (v.15). What? Had he 
abandoned the path of his personal duty, his own 
individual way? Then there was nothing else left 
him but to return. Return, go back. How I have 
always hated to turn back over a road just traveled. 
It is a heaven-implanted antipathy. ‘* Forward” is 
the watchword of life. It is'‘as much the impulse of 
aman as of ariver torush onward. But rivers can- 
not take wrong routes. And if they could, God has 
not made them capable of repentance and return. 
The highest glory of humanity is the ability to go 
back and begin over. 

And when thou comest, thou shalt anoint Hazael 
(v. 15). At the end of every journey there lies a 
duty. It may be te anoint kings or dethrone kings 
or be kings ; it may be to make buttonholes or wash 
clothes or add figures or tend doors or sweep cross- 
ings ; it is always to do something. Your ways may 
lead through wildernesses or deserts, over plains or 
mountains,—the destination is the same, to a duty. 
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The Word comés to workers who wait, 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


- OUR last lesson, how did we find that Elijah 
felt? Discouraged. Give the title of to-day’s 

lesson. Give the Golden Text. Where did Eli- 
jah lodge on Mount Horeb? What question did 
God put to him there? Ask some teacher to give the 
reply that the prophet made. What did God bid 
Elijah do next? (When the fury of the elements 
began to show itself, it seems to the writer that Eli- 
jah retreated to the cave once more, for in verse 13 
we read that he ‘‘ went out.”) What did the prophet 
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hear first? Atornado. Was God in the tornado? 
Now put on the board the words God was Not in 
the Wind. Next what took place? A great earth- 
quake. Was God in the Earthquake? Put down 
that word on the board. Then what did Elijah see ? 
A blinding fire. Was God in the fire? No. Put 
down the word Fire. When all that had passed, lo! 
a still small voice. Look! What is Elijah doing 
now? He is wrapping his face in his mantle and 
standing at the entrance of the cave. Now God’s 
question comes once more, ‘‘ What doest thou here, 
Elijah?” ‘To the prophet’s reply God says nothing, 
but only gives him commands as to what he is to do. 
Then God tells him that he is mistaken about his 
being the only loyal rson left. There are how 
many who are still loyal to God ? 

Call again for the title. Yes, God encouraged his 
servant by letting him know that things were not as 
bad as he thought they were, and by giving him 
work to do for God. After that we never find Frijah 
discouraged again. : 

Now ask the school how God speaks to us in these 











days? Among other ways, he speaks to us through 
the ‘still small voice” of our consciences. Why 
do so many not hear this voice? Because they are 
listening to other voices, and do not pay attention to 
their consciences. This is all wrong, for we should 
heed the voice of God more carefully than we heed 
the voice of any other person. 


New York City. 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘** Bible Songs "’) 


‘* Fear not! God is thy shield."’ 


Psalm 4 : 1-8. 
‘*O Christian traveler, fear no 


(4:1-6. 6:1-6.) 


more.”’ Psalm 27 : 1-6. 
**Come, ye disconsolate."’ (37 : 1-4. 55: 1-4.) 
** Light in our darkness."’ Psalm 55 : 16-19. 
‘*In heavenly love abiding."’ (73: 8-10. 114: 1-8.) 


** Lead, kindly light."’ Psalm tar : 1-8. 
**Guide me, O thou great Jeho- (179: 1-4. 262:1, 2.) 
vah."’ Psalm 146 : I-10, 
‘* Thy way, not mine, O Lord." (217 : 1-7. 315 : 1-3.) 
“ 


We never know our dependence on God until we 
are deserted by men. 


The Lesson in Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


How God Helps His Discouraged Worker 


1. He Supplies His Bodily Needs : 

Arise and eat, .. . journey is too great (5-8). 
No want to them that fear him (Psa. 34 : 9, 10). 
Be not anxious. . . what ye shall eat (Matt. 6 : 25). 
Your heavenly Father knoweth... have need ( Matt. 6 : 32). 
Consider the ravens . . . God feedeth them (Luke 12: 24 
2. He Listens to His Cry: 

/ have been very jealous for Jehovah (9g, 10, 13, 14). 
Cast thy burden upon Jehovah (Psa. 55 : 22). 

In everything . . . requests be made known (Phil. 4 : 6, 7). 
Casting all your anxiety upon him (1 Pet. 5 : 7). 
3- He Reveals the Divine Power and Presence : 

Jehovah passed by... wind... earthquake... fire (11, 12). 
None like unto God. . . thy dwelling-place (Deut. 33 : 26, 27). 
Lift up your eyes on high (Isa. 4o : 26-28). 

My ways higher than your ways (Isa. 55 : 9). 
4. He Sets Him a Task of Service: 

Go, return... anoint Hazael... Jehu (15, 16). 
I chose you, .. . go and bear fruit (John 15 : 16), 
Go ye... preach the gospel Mark 16 : 15). 

Be urgent in season, out of season (2 Tim. 4: 1, 2). 
5- He Provides Him a Companion and Helper : 
Elisha... anoint to be prophet (16). 
Elisha... poured water... hands of Elijah (2 Kings 3 : 11). 
Elisha said... I will not leave thee (2 Kings 2 : 2, 4, 6). 
We tovuk sweet counsel together (Psa. 55 : 14). 
Feared Jehovah spake . . . with another (Mal. 3 : 16). 
6. He Points Him to Fellow-Workers : 
Sword of Hazael... Jehu... Elisha (17). 
The wrath of man shall praise thee (Psa. 76 : 10). 
I will gird thee . . . hast not known me (Isa. 45 : 4, 5). 
All things work together for good (Rom, 8 : 28). 
7- He Shows Him His Success : 
Z, even I only, am left (14). 
Will | leave me seven thousand (18). 
Others have labored... ye... entered into (John 4 : 37, 38). 
What saith the answer of God (Rom. 11 : 4, 5). 
Your labor is not vain in the Lord (1 Cor. 15 : 58). 


% 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


Monday.—1 Kings 19 :9-18...... 
Tuesday.— Rom. 11:1-6, .... 
Wednesday.— Exod. 33 : 12-23. . 
Thursday.—Psa. 42 ....... Hope in despondency 
Friday.—2 Tim. 4: 9-18. ..... . . Alone, but not alone 
Saturday.—Ezek. 2:1-7. . ... .. . .« God's commission 
Sunday.—Isa. 41 : 10-20. ......+,... . Fearnot! 


| Graded Helps| 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Thought: The Lord, our God, is King. Seek 
ye the Lord. 

Lesson Story: When Elijah, Afraid of Jezebel, ran 
Away to Mount Horeb, too Tired and Dis- 
couraged to Seek God, then God Kindly Sought 
Him and Encouraged Him to go Back, and 
Proved that he was with Him. 

Lesson Aim: To all who are Afraid or Discouraged 
God Says, “‘ Fear thou not, for I am with thee.” 


. Elijah encouraged 
.. .. . Paul's reference 
. . The glory of the Lord 








INTRODUCTION. 


Little Henry was afraid of the dark. Sometimes, 
when he wakened in the night, he called, ‘* Papa, 
are you there?” His father answered softly, ‘*‘ Don't 
be afraid, i am here.” Then Henry felt safe, and 
went to sleep again. Are you ever afraid? No! 
when father or mother are with you, because yuu 
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trust them. Even if they cannot be near, you can 
remember : 
** God is always near me ; 
In the darkest night, 
He can see me just the same 
As by midday light.’’ 


Sometimes God's children become discouraged and 
afraid. Then the heavenly Father says, ‘* Fear 
thou not, for I am with thee.’’ (Write this as in 
the outline.) The Bible contains many such prom- 
ises : ‘‘ What time I am afraid, I will trust in thee.” 
‘*T will fear no evil ; for thou art with me.” 

REVIEW. ' 

What prophet ran away because a wicked queen 
said she would kill him? Did he go far? (Use your 
map.) How did he feel? So tired and discouraged 
and lonesome that he wished he could die. While he 
slept under the tree, God sent food and water, which 
refreshed and strengthened his body; yet, as he 
journeyed farther, his heart was lonesome and dis- 
couraged. 

LESSON. 

After forty days, Elijah reached Mount Horeb, and 
lived in a cave, like many in Palestine. (Draw a 
mountain and cave. The Sunday School Times pic- 
ture shows one.) Wonderful things had happened 
near that Mount of God. (Write the name.) There 
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Moses once saw the burning bush, and the glory of 
God ; there the children of Israel camped a long 
time ; there God gave the commandments to Moses. 
One morning there were thunders and lightnings 
and a thick cloud upon the mount ; the mountain 
shook, and they saw fire and smoke as from a great 
furnace. Then God spoke, and they were afraid and 
said to Moses, ‘‘ Speak thou with us, and we will hear ; 
but let not God speak with us lest we die.” (See 
Exod. 19, 20.) 

Elijah knew these things. Perhaps he was think- 
ing of them one day when he heard a voice saying, 
‘* What doest thou here, Elijah?” (Write his name.) 
He answered. (Read and explain v. 10.) You see 
how far Elijah had gone from the work God wished 
him to do. Again the voice said, ‘‘Go forth, and 
stand upon the mount.” Elijah obeyed, and there 
he watched God's power (read the sublime descrip- 
tion, of which I vividly recall my own childish, rever- 
ential awe),—the tornado, which tore the mountains 
and broke the rocks ; the earthquake, the fire ; then 
that still small voice. When Elijah heard that, he 
wrapped his face in his mantle, as we bow our heads 
and close our eyes in prayer. (The picture roll shows 
Elijah kneeling at the entrance to the cave. Picture 
rolls are published by the Providence (R. I.) Litho- 
graph Co., but should be ordered of your own de- 
nominational publishing house.) Again the voice 
said, ‘‘ What doest thou here, Elijah?” Again he 
answered (v. 14). God knew Elijah had run away 
from his work, so he said, ‘‘Go back, anoint new 
kings over Syria and Israel, and a new prophet, 
Elisha, to help you."" Then Jehovah said, ‘‘I have 
seven thousand in Israel which have not bowed unto 
Baal nor kissed him." 

Do you think Elijah was afraid to go back? Not 
now. He had seen God's power, he had heard the 
still small voice, and there would soon be a new king 
and queen in nlace of Ahab and Jezebel. How he 
wanted to meet his new helper and some of those 
seven thousand, who loved the true God, and had 
never worshiped the idol Baal! Elijah was En- 
couraged (add that), and started back on the long 
journey, t — many times of Goud’s promise, 
‘* Fear thou not, for I am with thee.” 

It was a long journey, but by and by Elijah came 
to a field where twelve yoke of oxen were plowing. 
In some way God showed him that Elisha, his new 
helper, was plowing with the twelfth yoke. As Eli- 
jah passed, he threw his mantle over him and went 
-on. Elisha left his oxen, and ran after him, saying, 
‘* Let me kiss my father and mother, then I will fol- 
low thee,” so Elijah said, ‘‘Go back.” To show 
that he was willing to be God's servant, Elisha offered 
his yoke of oxen as a sacrifice, made a feast for his 
people, then vent with Elijah as his friend, companion, 
and helper. Elijah was never so lonesome and dis- 
couraged again. 

How kind God was to Elijah! He never leaves 
his children alone. Remember, ‘‘He careth for 
you.” God knows when we are sad and lonely, and 
often speaks comfort in a still small voice. We can 
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I love to sing this 


hear him best when we ro: 
in Sunday-school when a 


little song which I learne 
child : 
** Into her room there went 
A little child one day, 
And by a chair she knelt, 
And thus began to pray : 
* Jesus, mine eyes I close, 
Thy form I cannot see. 
If thou art near me, Lord, 
I pray thee, speak to me.’ 
A still small voice she heard within her soul, 
‘ Fear not, my child, I hear thee, tell me all,’ ’’ 
Peoria, ILL. 


4 
a may steal where the thunder cannot 
peal. 
te 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


= week we saw a great prophet utterly dis- 
heartened ; now we see him again moving 

among men with power because he is the man 
of God. How was the prophet, who desired that he 
only might die, restored to be as before a mighty in- 
strument in the hands of Jehovah? First, as we 
saw in the last lesson, by food and drink and sleep 
for his exhausted body. Then, when he was in a 
condition to consider truth he had placed before him: 

The Powers of God Revealed (vs. 11-13). Tempest, 
earthquake, and lightning represented the methods 
by which Elijah had expected to bring the nation 
back to Jehovah and to righteous living. When 
these methods had been conspicuously tried in the 
name of God, and had failed, he thought all means 
were exhausted, and that nothing was.left to him 
but to die. But when he had been guided to the 
mount on which Jehovah had given to Israel his holy 
law with tempest and earthquake and lightning 
(Exod, 19: 18; 20: 18), and had witnessed these 
manifestations again of almighty power, they did not 
impress him with the sense of God's presence in 
them. Jehovah was not in the great strong wind 
that rent the mountains, nor in the earthquakes, nor 
in the fire. What Elijah had supposed was mighti- 
est lacked the supreme qualities of might. 

But when these had all passed, there came ‘‘a 
sound of gentle stillness.”’ his filled him with awe 
(v. 13). e veiled his eyes and stood expectant, and 
listening found in it the message which directed the 
rest of his life. 

Elijah learned that law, threatening, force, and 
ee ea have their place in reforming society. 

ut theirs is not the highest place. When they have 
failed, the divine resources are not exhausted. Men 
are often restrained from evil by fear, but not often 
frightened into goodness. Killing the priests of 
Baal was only the beginning of the work of turning 
the hearts of the people back to Jehovah. No sum- 
mary process either of law or of vengeance could ac- 
complish all that. The mightiest power of God is 
his Spirit working, not like whirlwind and earth- 
quake, but like dew and sunshine ; not by a single 
stroke, but a long process of re-creation. This was 
the chief lesson Elijah learned at Horeb. It was the 
same lesson which Christ came to teach (Matt. 26: 
53, 54; John 18: 36). ; 

Many earnest men and women must still suffer 
bitter disappointment before they can learn this les- 
son. They would denounce men into righteousness, 
force them to obedient dispositions, punish them into 
loving service of Christ. When their ardent efforts 
continue to fail they become, in their discouragement, 
ready to die, and to give the nation over to the devil. 
Too often those whom they seem most eager to give 
over are fellow Christians who do not feel as they do. 

The Instruments of God Disclosed (vs. 15-17). 
Elijah had thought he was the only one whom Jeho- 
vah could use, and he had concluded to stop work 
because his most earnest efforts had accomplished 
so little (v. 14). But Jehovah showed him that men 
and nations were his instruments to reform Israel 
whom Elijah had not included in his view of the 
divine plans. Syria and its king were among them 
(v. 15). So also was a soldier of Ahab’s bodyguard, 
whom Elijah had supposed was only the king’s in- 
strument. More than that, when Jehovah had shown 
his prophet in that still small voice, his supreme 
force for reforming the nation, he showed him that he 
himself was not necessary to the completion of the 
purposes of God. A young farmer in the Jordan 
valley would soon be able to use that force better 
than he, and he was sent to summon the farmer to 
take his place (v. 16). 

The Processes of Made Plain. Elijah had been 
mistaken in supposing that a nation can be reformed 
inaday. He had proved to the people the helpless- 
ness of their idol god. They had made formal choice 
of a He had destroyed the altars of Baal and 
killed all his prophets. What remained but for king 
and people to live in obedience to Jehovah? Elijah 
made the mistake of many reformers who suppose 
that whea they have proved a reform to be right, and 
that God is on their side, their work is done. They 
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know little of the power of habit, appetite, prejudice, 
and selfishness. If Elijah had been right in his 
opinion, Christ's sacrifice would have been unneces- 
sary. If ae the people meant simply to con- 
vince men that G ought to be obeyed, and that it 
is to their advantage to obey him, intemperance 
would cease, wars would be at an end, avarice would 
no longer grind the face of the poor, bad men would 
not gain election to office. 

Elijah had made the mistake of supposing that re- 
form could not go on to success without his aid. He 
thought he was the only righteous man left. It was 
well that he was soon to be taken to heaven. He 
would have found it hard to approve of Elisha’s gen- 
tler ways, more like ‘‘ the sound of gentle stillness" 
than Elijah’s miracles of destruction, and more effect- 
ive for righteousness. There were yet seven thou- 
sand persons who loved and served Jehovah whom 
Elijah had not counted. He had learned at last that 
the igen power of God was not in great sensa- 
tional movements, nor was it exhausted in making 
and enforcing laws on sinful people. It was rather 
in the gentle, persistent, unfailing might of love up- 
holding righteousness ; and this work was being 
done by a multitude of God's servants whom the 
prophet of reform had looked for in vain. 

But this story does not contain any rebuke from 
Jehovah to his prophet, nor any record of wayward- 
ness on his part. hese lessons have to be learned 
by those most devoted to the service of God, and they 
can be learned only by severe discipline. To have 
faith in the love inspired by the Spirit of God, to toil 
on patiently, relying on his sure purpose, is to fulfil 
man’s highest mission on earth. 

Boston. 
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To count only our foes is to count out our great 
Friend. 
<—e 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
Elijah Himself Again 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Kings 18 : 1-20). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


Elijah thought that his life was a total failure be- 
cause his expectations were not realized. He had 
heroically stood forth in defense of Jehovah. He had 
received the coveted support, and made a great dem- 
onstration in the face of all the people, yet Jezebel 
defied him openly, and even threatened his life, and 
the people were supine. He needed to discover that 
God has more than one way of working and that the 
evidences of his power and presence are not always 
outwardly impressive. 

At Horeb he seemed to himself to be in the very 
presence of God. It was the ancient and special 
abode of Jehovah. At Horeb, if anywhere, Elijah 
could obtain true impressions regarding him. Where 
the ancient revelation had been given to Moses and 
to Israel, there too, would the wearied prophet gain 
a better understanding of the divine will. e needed 
to realize his own relative unimportance. 

A destructive whirlwind rent the rocks before his 
veryeyes. But not even the rolling masses of stone, 
crushing all in ee “y+ were a fitting symbol 
of God's power. hen an earthquake shook the 
mountain, causing the solid earth totremble. Terri- 
fying as this was, it was inadequate. The air then 
seemed filled with sheets of flame as a fearful thunder- 
storm burst over his head. None of these manifesta- 
tions seemed to bring home to Elijah the immediate 
presence of God ; but in the awful stillness which 
followed their sudden cessation he realized that God 
was near. 

A humbling message came to him then and a call 
to duty. Horeb was no place for him, but only 
Israel. There was still much work for him to do. 
His own people needed many a judgment before they 
would become faithful to Jehovah alone. Political 
revolutions would first take place, and a new prophet 
would arise in his stead to lead and inspire the host 
of loyal men and women who were in Israel. 

Elijah understood his lesson, and promptly obeyed 
the command. He soon reached the northern end 
of the Jordan valley, not far from Bethshean. Here 
he found the young man who was to become his 
famous successor plowing with the servants in the 
field. Elijah drew near to him, and cast his own man- 
tle upon his shoulders. The symbolism was clear ; 
henceforth Elisha was to be his spiritual son, a 
prophet like himself. The young man proved his 
worthiness. He accepted the trust, bade farewell in 
generous fashion to all his kindred, and began his 
long life of helpful service. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 

Farrar, ‘‘ First Kings” (pp. 427-450), is very vivid, 
clear, and stimulating. SoStanley,‘' Jewish Church” 
(II, 263-265), and Milligan, ‘‘ Life and Times of Eli- 
jah” (pp. go-114). Strachan, in the Hastings Bible 

ictionary (I, p. 689), is rather more instructive than 
‘* Encyclopedia Biblica" (1272). McFadyen, ‘‘ Mes- 
sages of the Historians" (p. 203), is suggestive. 
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LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 4 


III. QuESTIONS FOR STuDY AND Discus- | 
SION. 


To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
tal consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. Elijah at the Sacred Mountain. 
(1.) Where was Horeb located as regards 
Beersheba? (2.) What motives would 
have taken Elijah to such a region ? 

2. The Divine Manifestations. (3.) 
Are we to understand that the storm and 
earthquake and lightning were demon- 
strations by Jehovah of his presence or 
phenomena which set the prophet to se- 
rious thinking? (4.) Would either fact 
be an actual mode of revelation or of 
divine suggestion ? 

3. The Most Potent One. 


events which startle or by those whic 
stimulate the consciousness? (6.) Was 
Elijah’s experience exceptional ? 

4. Facts Pig Elijah’'s Encourage- 
ment, (7.) In how many ways was Eli- 
jah led to realize that his cause was not 
to fail? (8.) Is it conceivable that the 
prophet did not know of those who had 
been faithful to Jehovah? (9.) Is ita 
hard or happy thought to most men that 
their work will be continued by those 
who live after them ? 

5. Elijah’s Nobleness. (10.) What 
qualities of his are emphasized in this 
experience ? (11.) Was he a feebler or 
a stronger Elijah, and why ? 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 

[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.] 

We can generally rely upon God to 
follow up his own plans. 

His method of instruction is often to 
give us a chance to think back and for- 
ward, 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








September 4. New Courage for New 
Work. Psa. 144: 1-15 ; Acts 28 : 15. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Strength from God (Gen. 49 : 22- 
24). 

TUES.—Tarrying for it (Acts 1 : 1-8). 

WED.—New mercies daily (Lam. 3 : 22, 
26). 

THURS.—David's resources 

FRI.—Isaiah's fountain 

Sat.— Paul s secret 


(Psa. 23). 
(Isa. 57 : 15, 16). 
(1 Cor. 15 : I-10). 











What new work should our society under- 
take? . 


What additional service can I give this year? 
Things our community needs done. 


HAT we have done once it is easier 
to do again than to do something 
new. Accordingly our disposition 

is to repeat what we have done. The 
fact that we have done it shows that we 
can doit. Perhaps we could not do the 
new thing that is proposed. Custom 
and routine are very powerful, and 
almost before we know it we are embed- 
dedinruts. Thetrouble about Christian 
work is just this: We get into set 
ways and we will not move out into new 
ones. The very sacredness of religion 
seems to sanctify these set ways and to 
make innovation seem sacrilegious. It 


was so a, day. He broke over the | 


routine of the Pharisees and they de- 
nounced him for it. They wanted to go 
on doing and thinking as they had always 
done and thought. 

It takes courage to break away from 
old routine, and to overcome the inertia 
and perhaps the active opposition of those 
who do not want to change. 
only requires courage. It requires faith. 
For all new things are experiments, and 
they may fail. Totry them is to move out 
into the unknown. As the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says: ‘‘ Faith is 
the testing of things not seen.” Some 
will be sure to object to new plans, ‘‘ We 
can not make them succeed.” It is 
proposed to try to limit the licensed sale 
of liquor. 
It has been tried.” 


a real quickening of life. me object, 





| never achieve success. 


3 (5.) Does | 
God make himself felt by men to-day 7 


And it not | 





‘*Oh, we have never had a revival here.>| 
Don’t let us risk failure.” 
But if we do not risk failure we shall 

I Every advance 
is made at the peril of loss, But, on the | 
other hand, stagnation is certain loss. | 
To reach any given condition and remain 
there is impossible, for things all around 
us are changing. Men devise a method | 
of work, and rest content with it, think- | 
ing that it is the final method. But in 
a few years the conditions to which that | 
method was adapted and from which it 
grew, are totally gone. Yet they cling 
to the method. But doing so is to drift 
| behind. Theideathat they are conserv- 
ing what is established is a vain idea. 
They do not conserve anything. They are 
simply tied fast to something which is 
already behind the world's life. They 
| have stood still, but the world has not. 
| Eternal progress is the law of life. 

We ought to be becoming each year 
| better men and women. Are we? It 
requires courage to let go habits and 
opinions or methods which are inferior 
to what we have cometosee. It will not 
do to say ‘‘ We have done so and so.” 
| We ought to be going on to new things 
| better than those we have always done. 
| If we are not improving in character, 
we may be sure that we are deteriorat- 
ing. And toimprove calls for pluck and 


is inferior, and to move on to what is 
better. 


‘* The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from its throne, 
And worship only Thee.’’ 


Let us hold fast that which is good. 
Whatever is a true principle in one age 
or land is a true principle in all ages 
and alllands. But in ways of work let 
us go on to what is better. Methods 
|are only temporary. Each degree of 
| efficiency in work, of exaltation in ideal, 

| of attainment in character, is only pre- 
aratory to something better and higher. 

n't be afraid of change, of improve- 

'ment. All life is change. The — 
permanency is truth and death, and trut 
demands perpetual.change in us. Its 
infinity will provide for an eternity of 
improvement in us until we attain. 

Our God is aliving God. Let us fear- 
lessly live in him. 


** Saviour I follow on, 
Guided by Thee.”’ 











* A Limit 
One Thing Food Can’t Do 


Food can’t exactly paint a picture, but 
proper food to restore the daily wear and 
tear on brain and nerves as well as body 
can help. A successful artist says : 

‘‘I had been troubled with dyspepsia 
for twenty-five years, and my system was 
so run down, I was so weak and miserable 
life was a burden to me until I made a 
great discovery about food. 

‘‘T am an artist by profession, and at 
that time was painting a large marine 





piece, but being in such poor health I | 


could not do justice to it, and no matter 


how often I changed it there seemed | 


always something wrong. Success lay 


just out of my reach because I did not | 


have the strength and vigor of brain, as 
well as bodily strength, to accomplish 
| what I knew lay within me. 

| ** Lookin 
to try a f 

| and that was the way I was led to use 
Grape-Nuts, and it came at the right 
time. I had hardly given it a fair trial 
before I began to feel so much better, 


my dyspepsia disappeared and I com- | 
menced to feel stronger and more vigor- | 
ous all over, head and all, and it was not | 
long before I was back at my work | 
again with renewed energy and interest. | 

‘*Even more substantial proof of the | 
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In the Next 
Three Months 


The Sunday School Times will contain, in addition to its 
wealth of lesson helps, special articles that can be of as great 
Service to your neighbor as they will be to you. 
your co-workers in church and Sunday-school (not forgetting 
the pastor) about these few, chosen from many that will appear? 


resolution, deliberately to give up what | 





remarkable land of all time. 


your fellow-workers. 


they show power. 





opportunity. 


oe 








around me for help I decided | 
I had heard so much about, | 
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1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which 


please send me The Sunday School Times | 
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CUT THESE OUT 


Some reply, ‘‘ We can’t do it. | Creek, Mich. 
Itis <> to seek | 


help I got from this food was when I | THE SunpAy Scnoot Times Co. 

finished my painting and put it up for | 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
exhibition. Critics said it was a master-| Enclosed you will find 25 cents, for which 
piece, and I sold it a short time ago at a please send me The Sunday School Times 
very good price. Before closing I want | {5 three months 

to mention the fact that my mother, in | ; 

her eighty-fifth year, keeps strong and | 

in fine Spirits on her Grape-Nuts.” ae ee Ce eeeeereeeseeeeeeeeees 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 

DBIOI, ccocoscsvevssssccnscccsescovoccocccscssconcoces 
Get the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 


ville” in each package. The amount may be sent in stamps, 


money order, coin, or by check. 








Will you tell 





A New Story by Ian Maclaren 
**From the Snare of the Fowler’”’ 


Oom Paul at Utrecht 
William E. Gladstone at Hawarden 


Two of a Yankee Boy’s Interviews with Famous 
hristians, by Harry Steele Morrison 


Personal Recollections of Edward Rowland Sill 
One of America’s greatest poets, by the late H. Clay Trumbull 


Three Queries Concerning Geriesis 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher 


How to Conduct a Sunday-School Session 
By Marion Lawrance 


An article giving just the points that every Sunday-school superintendent 
wants to know, by one of the most Successful superintendents of to-day. 


In the Heart of the Holy Land 


A continuation of the Jerusalem Sunday-school Pilgrimage 
Letters by Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


For the next few weeks Mr. Trumbull’s letters will picture the life and 
scenes of the Saviour's own country. 
been of intense interest, just now the story of the most remarkable pil- 
grimage of modern times leads one through the very heart of the most 
Mr. Trumbull saw the picturesque, the im- 
peers. the significant phases of Oriental life and places as he rode on 

orseback from Damascus to Jerusalem,—a marvelous two hundred 
miles of history and precious memories. 





While the previous letters have 


His narrative is for you and 


A noted editor of a leading religious paper writes : 


*“*Mr. Trumbull’s travel sketches grow constantly upon 
They are interesting in every line,—and more: 
The book will be a glorious one.”’ 
As a subscriber you will have the benefit of these articles, 
The little blanks suggest an easy way to give others the same 
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This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 








men’s sizes and in 
all varieties of cases, 
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‘Timemakers 
and Timekeep- 
ers,”’ an illus- 
trated jointhistory 
of the locomotive 
and the watch, sent 
free upon request to 
ELGin NaTionar 
WarTcn Co., 
E.ain, tie. 








It is no wonder he is lean. 





He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO, 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ether. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Docters, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 














Advertisers nowadays give close at- 
tention to mail orders—closer attention 
than you can often get at the counter. 














Just One Day 





The Travel Lessons 
On the Old Testament 


On the Life of Jesus 


By WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, Ph.D., 
author of “‘ The Boy Problem. 

ACCOMPANIES INTERNATIONAL LES- 
SONS for 1904 and 1905, and fits all Sunday- § | 
school, Y. M. C. A., and personal Bible Study 
Courses, or may be used independently. 

THE PLAN OP THESE TRAVEL LESSONS 
is to teach Bible history while the student is in 
the very atmosphere of. the places where that 
history was enacted. 





W. G. BALLANTINB, B.D., LL.D.: “ Dr. 
Forbush’s idea is an inspiration of genius.’ 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: *“* Dr. For- 


bush is proving in his own Sunday-school that it 
is possible to get a class of twenty-five healthy, 
restless American boys as much interested in 
studying the Life of Christ as they are in foot- 
ball scores. 


Send for Dr, Forbush’s free descriptive circu- 
lar on either of these courses, or send fifty cents 
for his Old Testament Hand-Book, or twenty- 
five cents for his Hand-HBook on the Life‘of Jesus. 





Pree From the Slugger Brought out « Pact} 


‘* During the time I was a coffee drink- 
er,’ says an Iowa woman, ‘I was nerv- 
ous, had spells with my heart, smother- 
ing spells, headache, stomach trouble, 
liver and kidney trouble. I did not know 
for years what made me have those spells. 
I would frequently sink away as though 
my last hour had come. 

‘*For twenty-seven years I suffered | 





thus and used bottles of medicine enough | 4 


to set up a drug-store,—capsules and | 
ey and everything I heard of. Spent | 
ots of money, but I was sick nearly all | 
the time. Sometimes I was so nervous | 
I could not hold a plate in my hands ; 
and other times I thought I would surely 
die sitting at the table. 

‘*This went on until about two years | 
ago, when one day I did not use any cof- | 
fee, and I noticed I was not so nervous, | 
and told my husband about it. He had 
been telling me that it might be the cof- 
fee, but I said ‘ No, I have been drinking 
coffee all my life and it cannot be.’ But 
after this I thought I would try and do 
without it, and drink hot water. I did 
this for several days, but got tired of the 
hot water and went to drinking coffee, 
and as soon as I began coffee again I was 
nervous again. This proved that it was 
the coffee that caused my troubles. 

‘*We had tried Postum, but had not 
made it right and did not like it, but 
now I decided to give it another trial, so 
I read the directions on the package care- 
fully, and made it after these directions 
and it was simply delicious, so we quit 
coffee for good, and the results are won- 
derful. Before, I could not sleep but now | 
I go to bed and sleep sound, am not a | 
bit nervous but work hard and can 
walk miles. Nervous headaches are 
gone, my heart does not bother me any 
more like it did, and I don’t have any of 
the smothering spells, and would you be- 
lieve it? I am getting fat. We drink 
Postum now and nothing else and even 
my husband's headaches have disap- 
peared : we both sleep sound and healthy 
now and that’s ablessing.”” Name given | 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look for the book, ‘‘The Road to 
Wellville,” in each package. | 
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dimensions. 
estimate free. 


Pith, Ave. und UBL: New Vormtity” 
Me 
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Fes ros + 55% Pearl St., New York, 


Have You Children? 


Then we can help you to provide for 
them without depriving yourselves or 
them. The question of how to live 
well and save well at the same time 
is answered in our (free) booklet. 
Write for it. 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





For eiectric, gas, 




































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 


- The Land of — 


Manatee 
Exquisitely Illustrated 


in the special Southern edition of the Seaboard Maga- 
zine by numerous full-page and half-page photo- 
gravures,— the most beautiful expressions of the 
modern printers’ art. Many of these you will want 
to frame. It would command fifty cents across book- 
sellers’ counters. 

It also pictures typical scenes in old Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida, and gives valuable 
information concerning opportunities in those states. 
Sent free on receipt of ten cents to pay postage. 


J. W. WHITE, General Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway, Portsmouth, Va. 

















When answering advertisements mention this paper. 





America’s Summer Resorts 


PEIRCE 4 >=. 


lete 
SCHOOL fecini- 
cal preparation for busi- 
ness, together with a good 
English education, includ- 
ing much that is not taught 


in the ordinary commer- 
cial school. Boarding and 
* day students. 1800 stu- 
dents in 1903-04. For 
catalogue address the 
Director, 
PEIRCE SCHOOL, 


917-919 CHestNuUT ST. | 
PHILADELPHIA. 





The Temple College 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Russell H.,Conwell, President 


Highest grade Theological Course leading to 
a de Non-resident Department, send for 


cat mque. 
Mary Baldwin Seminary | = 


Por Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
Term begins Sept. 8, 1904. In Shenandoah Valley of 











Virginia. 275 students from 26 states session. 
Terms moderate. Enter ny tne ee 
Miss E. C EIMAR, Principal 
541 LEXINGTON meas Gi TU ve 
TEACHERS 
TRAINING 
For circulars of general OUI HOOL 
President WILBERT W. Wit 
DEGREE. BIBLE COURSE AT HOME. Ask 
for a free sample lesson. Write C. J. Burton, 
Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 
Mystic Valle Institute, Mystic, Conn. 37th year. 


emy. Send for Catalog. Home, Health. 


For Eyes 
That Ache 


After a day replete with strife 
against the sun, the wind, andthe 
dust--a or that makes the eyes 
ache, and the head throb; peta 

the eyes and temples with PON 

EXTRACT, will do more to bring 
relief than a night of rest. 

Sold only in sealed bottles under 
buff’ wrapper. 

Witch Hazel containing Wood Alcohol 
is extremely dangerous to the eyes. 
Accept no 
Substitute 


Chartered Aca 




























You think you re- 


Co RN s move them when you 


cut them, but they grow faster than 
ever. A-CORN SALVE removes 


them quickly and tly—and 
no danger of . 18e. 
at your druggist’s or 

= Giant cg a 
QUEEN « OF Sera TRIPS 


Boston 
Merchants” of "s Susteam ship 


coastwise trips in ame 











(Lesson for September 4) AUGUST 20, 1904 





Pears 


The ingredients 
in many soaps, re- 
quire free alkali to 
saponify them. 

The rich, cool 
lather of Pears’ does 
not result from free 
alkali, fats or rosin. 

Pears’ and purity 


are synonymous. 
Matchless =e the complexion. 





NELSON'S 
BIBLES 


Include over 4AQG@ styles of 


The King James Versions 
in addition to the 
American Standard 


REVISED _ BIBLE 


_Thos. Nelson & Sons, Publishers 
-37 E. 18th St., How York Clty 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter * 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate ebineate or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

s 1.00 One copy, or any number of 

copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

One free copy addi- 

Free Copies tional will be lowed 

for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 

75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

ine or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Kow, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 

to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
cribers. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
teme paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies a any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. 

Tue SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 
ns Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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leave Baltimore and } . Finest 
for tour book. 
Ww. . P. Turner, G. 
. For a copy, 





G. P. A., New York Central, 





send a stamp to George . iH ‘Daniels, 
New York. 





